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Letters 


Protests French Attack on 
American Painting 

To the Editor: 

In the April 4 issue of The New York 
Times a dispatch was published which re- 
ported the reaction of the French critics to 
the magnificent exhibition organized and 
mounted by the Museum of Modern Art as 
a ‘Salute to France”... 

The French critics were pleasant enough 
about everything in the show except the 
painting. (How could one possibly attack 
American architecture, useful objects, or 
photography?) When it came to the paint- 
ing section of the show, the sniping began. 
One cannot, of course, cavil with any critic 
who just doesn’t like painting as it is being 
done in America. On the other hand, one is 
appalled by the kind of “criticism” put 
forth by Jean Bouret, for instance. M. Bouret 
writes for the left-wing, anti-communist 
newspaper Franc-Tireur, the last place one 
would expect to find chauvinism and a 
peculiarly subtle variety of French anti- 
semitism. 

In an early section of his review, M. 
Bouret writes of Peggy Guggenheim that 
she is the “modern Maecenas” who “makes 
the law in modern art in setting up market 
conditions. It has taken only twenty years 
to arrive at this result.’”” Later on, in sum- 
ming up his impressions, M. Bouret says: 
“No school dominates, but the character- 
istics are typically Jewish, a funereal and 
revolutionary lament, in which the painters 
of German origin hold the conductor's 
baton.” 

Miss Guggenheim’s collection, as anyone 
who knows it will attest, is not dominated 
by a single school of painting. Twenty and 
thirty years ago she bought a good many 
French paintings, often with the inspired 
advice of Marcel Duchamp. Later, in New 
York, she bought, encouraged and exhib- 
ited some of the finest American painting 
of the 1940s. In recent years, Miss Guggen- 
heim has done the same in Italy. The truth 
is that Peggy Guggenheim is that rare kind 
of collector who never pays the slightest 
attention to the nationality of art; for her, 
art is international and it is either good or 
bad. To declare that Miss Guggenheim has 
formed and dominated the “market” is pre- 
posterous. Her collection represents her 
own taste, a highly sophisticated taste, both 
discriminating and personal. 

What M. Bouret means by American 
painting being “Jewish” I will never know. 
I cannot, for instance, see how Chagall or 
Soutine, to mention two excellent artists of 
Jewish origin, are “funereal and revolution- 
ary.” One thinks of these two artists as of 
the School of Paris, or “French” to the 
extent that one means an_ international 
point of view. The best American art of the 
present is called the School of New York, 
or “American-type painting’ —meaning, of 
course, that it is international in style, and 
not subject to local or provincial nonsense. 

Several painters of the New York School 
happen also to be Jews: Adolph Gottlieb, 
Ibram Lassaw, Mark Rothko and Larry 
Rivers are among them. But their art can- 
not be called “Jewish,” and it is hardly 
“funereal and revolutionary.” 

We now come to the phrase—"'painters 
of German origin hold the conductor's 
baton.” By this M. Bouret probably refers 
to Hans Hofmann who, it is quite true, has 


conducted the most important school of at 
in New York, and probably has had the 
widest moral influence on painters unde 
forty. Yet to think of Hans Hofmann x 
“German” is ridiculous. His teaching api 
his own art is French in origin. It is to 
remembered that Hofmann is our link wi, 
the great teacher Moreau, through Hof. 
mann’s friend Matisse. That the best Amer. 
ican painting is far removed from Germay 
Expressionism, that it derives from the bes 
elements of French art, ought to be obvioy; 
to the French critics. 

But then too, it ought to be obvious tp 
the French that the most interesting, the 
most vigorous modern painting in the world 
is American. Perhaps M. Bouret is letting 
the cat out of the bag in accusing Peggy 
Guggenheim of “setting up market cond. 
tions.” It sounds like what the psychoam. 
lysts call “projection.” 





John Bernard Myers 
Director, Tibor de Nagy Gallen 
New York City 


(EDITOR'S NOTE: For an account of th 
“Salute to France” exhibitions, see page 6, 


Cheers for Suzanne Burrey 


To the Editor: 
My hearty congratulations on your new 
find, Suzanne Burrey. I'm referring to he 
sensitive profile of Edward Hopper in th 
April 1 issue. This is one of the mos 
perceptive feature stories I have read in 
your magazine in a long time. Incidentally, 
I'm a “cat person.” What are you? 
Helen Clayton 
New York City 







To the Editor: 

I am just catching up with my April | 
issue of ARTS DIGEST. While doing s0 | 
came across a very convincing and refresh- 
ing article on Edward Hopper by Suzanne 
Burrey. I have been an admirer of Edward 
Hopper for many years and I was immedi- 
ately struck by the ability of the writer 
convey the quiet and poetic feeling inherent 
in this painter's work. 

Since we are on the subject of articles, | 
also enjoyed the very enlightening “Th 
Three-Minute Art” by Charles M. Fait 
With features of this calibre I’m predicting 
a very auspicious future for your fine mag 
azine. 




















Henry P. Dudley 
New York City 







To Whom It May Concern 


To the Editor: 

I am engaged in cataloging the paintings 0 
the late Joseph R. DeCamp (1858-1923 
and would be most grateful to any of your 
readers who may be able to help me locate 
the following “lost” canvases: The Gra) 
Turban, Girl with Book, Roses, The Flin 
The Sea Wall, and The Window. 












Denald Moffat 
83 Leicester Street 
Brookline 46, Mass 













To the Editor: 

We are engaged in compiling a catalog # 
the complete works of Charles Sheeler a0¢ 
are endeavoring to learn the whereabouts # 
any previously unlisted paintings Of draw- 
ings by this artist. Information on the sub- 
ject will be deeply appreciated 






















William H. Lane Foundatioa 
Post Office Box 150 
Leominster, Massachusetts 
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Spectrum by Jonathan Marshall 


The Time to Speak 


Now is the time to speak. Have you 
done so? Have you written to the 
President or your Congressman? Un- 
fortunately few of us do although we 
reserve the right to complain about our 
“troubled” times. 

Recently Dr. Ralph Lapp, atomic 
authority, spoke out with a fearsome 
candor. This usually conservative au- 
thority said that he believes that one 
hydrogen bomb would contaminate 
an area the size of the State of Mary- 
land. Only 28 bombs would be needed, 
he believes, to seriously endanger 50,- 
000,000 Americans. There is no sense 
in being panicky, but it is a sobering 
prospect, to say the least. 

What can we do? We can make 
ourselves heard. We can urge a posi- 
tive approach to peace and universal 
disarmament. Without it we may not 
survive. 

The warlike gestures of such leaders 
as Senator Knowland and Admiral 
Radford must be counteracted by pub- 
lic sentiment. Luckily the President is 
patient, and has not followed those 
who urge that we bomb indiscrimi- 
nantly. 

War is no longer a diplomatic solu- 
tion that we or anyone else can afford. 
The atom bomb, hydrogen bomb, 
chemical and biological weapons have 
made war obsolete. It is time that we 
convince the rest of the world of this 
fact. 

Bomb throwers do not speak for the 
majority of Americans, as recent polls 
have pointed out. We have a tradition 
of peace; in fact, democracy implies 
peaceful solutions to problems. The 
best attack on communism is _ the 
strengthening of democracy through- 
out the world. This is an economic, 
social, psychological and political task, 
and not a military one. Since the last 
war Communism’s only real successes 
have occurred in areas where democ- 
racy was weak. 

We should have a positive program 
to convince other peoples that we 
want peace and prosperity for all un- 
der political and social democracy. It 
is time to speak and tell our leaders 
that we oppose the total destruction 
that an atomic war would bring. 

_ Too often we in the arts fail to rea- 
lize that we are part of a larger world. 
We feel that participation is particu- 
latly important now. Unless we have 
peace and disarmament there will be 
NO art magazines, no artists, and no 


readers. We hope that you agree and 
will act. 


Vanishing Landscapes 


Like the Indians, our wilderness land- 
scapes are rapidly vanishing. We are 

oming an urbanized people for 
good or bad. The modern Eakens or 
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Longfellow has to search far for an 
unspoiled landscape or a forest prime- 
val. This is a mistake which concerns 
us all. 

Our cities and suburbs are becoming 
tense, overcrowded, and littered. True, 
cities are intellectually stimulating, but 
man has always needed relaxation and 
beauty as well. Painters, poets, and 
musicians have all presented pastorals, 
but their sources of inspiration are 
vanishing amidst America’s steel and 
concrete. With the approach of sum- 
mer we wonder once again whether 
any wilderness will be left in a few 
years. 

Although conservation groups have 
united as never before in opposing 
construction of Echo Park Dam in 
Dinosaur National Monument, Con- 
gress may well authorize it. The dam 
would be the first encroachment on our 
National Park System which has been 
inviolate until now. This rape is com- 
pletely unnecessary. With farm sur- 
pluses already subsidized and atomic 
energy for electricity almost here, we 
cannot understand the need for such a 
project. 

We feel that it is time to reevaluate 
public land policies. It takes millions 
of years to create a wilderness, but at 
the present rate of destruction none 
will long survive. The government 
give-away should be stopped until the 
problem has been thoroughly studied. 
Concrete is useful, but landscapes have 
value too—esthetic value—which in 
the long run is more important. 

A return to nature would be well- 
nigh impossible for modern man. How- 
ever, our Walden Ponds must be pro- 
tected for those who would still 
discover them. Occasionally we are 
haunted by a nightmare in which we 
see a mass of concrete slowly cover- 
ing the nation while the last trees are 
felled. We hope our legislators awaken 
in time. 


Michelangelo: Last Judgement. Detail 





Sistine Restoration Rumored 


Rumors have come to us recently that 
Michelangelo’s monumental Last Judgement 
in the Sistine Chapel is to be restored to its 
original form. If true, it will be a wonder- 
ful achievement, for such a restoration is 
long overdue. 

The fresco was revealed to Rome's 
amazement on Christmas Day, 1541; but a 
few years later Pope Paul IV, declaring 
against “immodesty” in works of art, had 
the work altered. Drapes were painted over 
male genitals in accordance with the policy 
of the day. Until now, Michelangelo's work 
has been unrestored; but times have 
changed, and it now appears possible that 
the true fresco will be revealed. 

Although the Vatican has officially de- 
nied the rumors, they appear well founded. 
We hope so, for the Vatican will be doing 
a courageous and valuable service to all 
of mankind. Four hundred years is a long 
time, though the masterpiece is timeless. 
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America’s ‘‘Salute to France’’ 


by John Lucas 


Although the Parisian public crowds two 
exhibitions, French critics are still dubious 
about American achievements 


In endorsing the ambitious program designed to render our 
cultural homage to France from April 2 to July 3, President 
Eisenhower predicted that it would reinforce the friendship, 
esteem, and understanding that have long existed between the 
two nations by clarifying certain aspects of America’s artistic 
life and by demonstrating the important part played by 
France in the intellectual development of the United States. 
Whether intentional or not, if effective, this extensive tribute 
should serve also to offset the periodic appeals of a similar 
sort made by the French Communists. We really require 
something with which to counteract the impact of such an- 
nual attractions as the Féte de l’Humanité in the Bois de Vin- 
cennes and the C. N. E. Féte at the Palais des Sports, to say 
nothing of the weekly appearance of Les Lettres Frangaises 
and the daily presence of the Maison de la Pensée Francaise. 
This salute should do for a start. 

The program has two main branches, the performing arts 
and the visual arts. The former include the Philadelphia 
Orchestra under Eugene Ormandy at the Théatre National 
de l'Opéra on May 19, at the Palais de Chaillot on May 23 
with William Warfield and on May 24 with Alexandre Brai- 
lowsky; the New York City Ballet under George Balanchine 
at the Théatre des Champs-Elysées from June 8 to June 14; 
Oklahoma with Shirley Jones at the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées from June 20 to July 3; Medea with Judith Anderson 


at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt from June 8 to June 14; and 
The Skin of Our Teeth with Helen Hayes and Mary Martin 
at the Théatre Sarah-Bernhardt from June 28 to July 3. 

If the last two score no triumph at the Second International 
Festival of Dramatic Art, in which they also partake, a rea 
sonable success is practically assured by the reception accorded 
The Witches of Salem earlier at the same spot—just as that 
of Oklahoma may have been foreshadowed by the sensational 
run enjoyed not long ago by Porgy and Bess. Paris has already 
taken the Balanchine troupe to its heart, especially Eglevsky 
and Tallchief. This year the big hit is expected to be Hershy 
Kay’s Western Symphony, brightly choreographed by Balan- 
chine himself; though on the basis of a Monte Carlo preview 
and the Parisian predilection for Stravinsky, if it had not 
come to Paris before, I should have preferred the chances of 
The Cage—created by Jerome Robbins from Concerto in D 
for Strings and danced incomparably by Tanaquil Leclerq, 
Fortunately, neither Balanchine nor Ormandy has at all over- 
looked the occasion. Among the ballets to be introduced 
Paris are a Bizet and a Debussy; while the Philadelphia 
Orchestra has chosen Berlioz to open its first program, De 
bussy and Ravel, respectively, to close its second and third 

The visual arts are meanwhile represented by two huge 
shows, Fifty Years of Art in the United States at the Muse 
National d’Art Moderne from April 2 to May 15 and From 
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pELOW : Architectural exhibition ; RIGHT: American 
sculpture gallery. In Fifty Years of Art in the 
United States. 


David to Toulouse-Lautrec at the Musée de l'Orangerie from 
April 21 to July 3. About the latter, consisting as it does of 
French masterpieces in American museums and collections, 
there was never any doubt. No art exhibition in years has 
been awaited with such impatience and anticipated with so 
much pleasure in Paris. Nor has it proved a disappointment 
now that it is here at last. Never have I seen cars so thick 
along the Quai or crowds so vast in the Tuileries. And nobody 
leaves dissatisfied, except perhaps with the occasional excesses 
of restoration or at the thought of so many treasures trans- 
ferred to an alien land. 

How could it miss—an exposition boasting as affiches 
Lautrec’s Moulin Rouge and Renoir’s Déjeuner des Canotiers, 
devoting the great vista of the Orangerie to Rousseau’s 
Bohémienne Endormie, offering the contemporary French 
Public its first look at three superb works each by Cézanne, 
Gauguin, and Van Gogh, and presenting more than four score 
other marvels by well over a dozen additional 19th-century 
masters? No wonder the current number of Art et Style treats 
exclusively of this exhibition and no wonder Paris Match 
and Jours de France, the Gallic equivalents of Life and Look, 
have appeared with simultaneous spreads on this show! 

_ Neither of these weeklies so much as mentioned the Amer- 
(can exhibition, on the other hand, until the French one came 
along. Since only the former was ever subject to controversy, 
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perhaps it is fortunate that it was the first to open. Even 
now it is hard to assess the French reaction to it. This much 
can certainly be said: it has not been one of indifference. Four 
weeks after the vernissage the attendance continues to flour- 
ish. Neither the professional critic nor the ordinary Parisian, 
if there is such a creature, agrees completely with his fellows. 
All are rather contemptuous of certain sections—particularly 
applied art, typography, and publicity—which, I think, mis- 
represent our best efforts and fall far below the standard set 
by a parallel display at the Musée des Arts Décoratifs. Testi- 
fying to the essential honesty of the exposition, such divisions 
nevertheless enable a Communist critic to remark: “There is 
lacking a Cadillac, a jet-plane, and an H-bomb—which will 
no doubt be for another time.” 

Inadequacies in other departments are somewhat easier to 
justify, since the transportation of sculpture is very difficult 
and the projection of cinema virtually impossible in such a 
venture. Furthermore, if insufficient, the sculpture is well 
selected—as the specimens of applied art, for instance, are not, 
and provision was made at the Cinema Lux to show between 
April 20 and 28 a series of characteristic pictures—silent 
films, adventure films, social films, documentary films, and 
experimental films. Yet the exposition would remain an enor- 
mous failure if it were not for the prints and paintings, the 
photography and architecture. By both the latter, from 
Steichen and Wright to the present, the French have truly 
been ravished. 

Whatever one may think of photography as an art, it would 
be hard to avoid being seduced by the examples chosen here, 














which together constitute easily the most satisfying single 
section of them all. Impressive as it is in some respects, the 
architectural exhibition has its faults, which are basically 
those of the whole exposition as well. Despite the elaborate 
nature of the display, the equipment works none too well 
and the buildings are by no means representative, including 
too many similar structures and all from within the last 
decade. This is not to say that the architecture fails to please: 
it is the closest thing to a sensation in the show. 

There had been some preparation for the rest, over which 
the debates are raging still. Two years ago in this same place 
were seen some typical American paintings and last year 
some typical American drawings. Claude Roger-Marx, writing 
in Le Figaro Littéraire, has asked if the more limited shows 
of 1953 and 1954 were not actually more significant; whereas 
Raymond Charmet, in Arts, wonders if the present exhibition 
might not compel the French to revise their original estimate 
of American art. The former prefers our sculpture and archi- 
tecture to our painting, which he says has not yet found its 
Whitman; the latter, on the other hand, concentrates on our 
paintings and approves especially of Feininger. Charmet’s 
second choice seems to be Demuth, and it is symptomatic of 





the situation that Pierre Descargues in Les Lettres Framgaises 
chooses Marin instead as undoubtedly the best among the 
Americans and Gorky as the other true painter. He finds the 
rest either too derivative like Feininger or too hysterical like 
Pollock. In other words, on the merits of our painting it 
general as well as on the relative value of our individu 
painters, there is absolutely no agreement among the Frendt 

Perhaps it should suffice at present that for every Descat 
gues who finds our painters lacking the originality of the 
French there is a Rosamond Bernier to write, as she has if 
the third issue of L’Oeil, that the time is past when for am 
American the word “Art” could only mean Europe. More that 
that, at least on the evidence of this exhibition, we scarcely 
deserve. If in Feininger and Marin we have produced two 
painters of whom we can always be proud, there are whole 
rooms in this show we might do better to close. By presenting 
so much we have contrived to prove that the Americats 
already familiar to the French—Wright the architect, Caldet 
the sculptor, Tobey the painter—are not the only artists We 
have. We have managed little else. 

I do not regret omissions such as that of the Wood-Curty- 
Benton school. What troubles me is the inclusion of our mos 
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naive primitives and doubtful abstractionists, permitting the 
French much fun at our expense, at the same time that many 
good painters of an earlier day are missing altogether and 
our very best ones but poorly represented. Happily this is not 
the case with our engravers and watercolorists, who are well 
chosen and well represented. If the oils were only as few and 
as good as the prints, we would have a magnificent show. The 
sad thing is that they could be, which now the French will 
hardly believe. And this is important because in the end it is 
painting that counts with them. 

Yet it is easy to be hard on this show, especially for an 
American, who naturally expected more from it than the 
French. At least it has the virtue it had to have, the power to 
convince others of the variety and vitality of American art, 
which of course reflects favorably at once upon our way of 
life. Here, if ever, is the melting-pot at its creative work— 
sculptors from half a dozen different lands, architects from as 
many, and painters from 15 besides the United States. And 
evident too is the democratic freedom to create. It is foolish 
to demand of America an art as isolated and developed as, 
say, that of the Chinese now on view at the Musée Chernuschi. 
If the present exhibition fails to show what it is, it nonethe- 
less suggests what American art may become. I doubt that 
the French anticipate sending us, a century hence, an expo- 
sition of American masterpieces from French collections, but 


this does not mean it cannot happen. Meanwhile they can do 
no less than acknowledge our “Salute.” 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: Willem de Kooning: Painting, 
1948. BELOW, LEFT: John Marin: Lower Manhat- 
tan, 1922. BELOW, Top: Maurice Prendergast: The 
Lagoon, Venice, 1898. BELow, Bottom: Lyonel 
Feininger: The Old Locomotive. In Fifty Years 
of Art in the United States. 













Chicago 


by Allen S. Weller 


It is exciting to see the work of a 
young artist which suddenly takes on 
a new dimension, advances into new 
fields, exhibits new powers of thought 
and expression. I have long admired 
the serious and sensitive work of Joyce 
Treiman, but this had not prepared me 
for the remarkable development shown 
in her exhibition of 30 large drawing- 
paintings on themes from Dante's 
Inferno at the Feingarten Gallery 
(through May 20). While these works 
are related to the awe-inspiring text 
in the most specific manner, and are 
in every case accompanied by the ap- 
propriate lines, they are in no sense 
limited by it, but live a powerful inde- 
pendent existence of their own. An 
overwhelming sense of content, of 
meaning, sustains them. At a time when 
this is precisely the quality which is 
most obscure in much contemporary 
art, or in which it often seems to be an 
intuitive by-product of other activities, 
it is with deep satisfaction that one sees 
Miss Treiman come to grips with some 
of the great problems which have en- 
grossed man as thinker over the ages. 
The drawings are executed on paper 
with pen or brush over broad washes 
of water-color, occasionally reinforced 
with dry oil or gouache. These sweeps 
of color seem to move through the 
background and to become part of a 
larger whole, with the result that, 
though each work is complete and can 
stand by itself, the cumulative effect of 
the whole collection is tremendous. 
The ink line is expressive and explora- 
tory in character, whether it is simply 
bringing into focus forms and move- 
ments already established in the tonal 
areas (as in Four Mighty Presences), 
or creating an independent being (as 
in the terrible image of The Infamy of 
Crete). In more painterly vein, the 
rich and moving figures of Dante and 
Virgil in The Simoniacs, monochro- 
matic against a floating yellow back- 
ground, seem to reach heights of 
meaning rarely encountered today. The 
range of expression is so broad in these 
remarkable works that one waits 
eagerly to see how Miss Treiman will 
develop the very different but equally 
profound ideas which await her in the 
Purgatorio and the Paradiso. 

Drawings are also prominent at the 
Art Institute, where we have recently 
seen the remarkable collection of 29 
Modigliani drawings belonging to Mr. 
and Mrs. J. W. Alsdorf of Chicago. 


These unique works, with their curious 
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Joyce Treiman: Four Mighty Presences and The Infamy of Crete. In Chicago 


overtones of influences from African 
sculpture and Greek design, trans- 
formed by an intense personal fresh- 
ness of vision, have a timeless elegance 
and sophistication. 

Currently, 21 magnificent drawings 
by Abraham Rattner are being shown 
at the Art Institute (through May 29). 
These reach all the way from two en- 
chanting line drawings of the 1920s, 
perhaps related to Braque, through a 
descriptive phase which will come as a 
surprise to many, as in the Portrait of 
Henry Miller, to some monumental re- 
cent works on two themes which the 
artist has found particularly productive, 
the Window Cleaner and Moses. In 
I Saw a Butterfly, Rattner uses his ex- 
traordinary powers of combining the 
verbal and the visual by building great 
passages of his superb calligraphy into 
the total expression of the work. Here 
is a case where words as symbols and 
as form combine easily and powerfully 
with the pictorial, each element play- 
ing against and enhancing the other. 
It is not in the least like Blake or like 
Chinese painting, but these are the 
only other forms of artistic expression 
I know of which have developed cal- 
ligraphy to the same degree. And one 
must never forget the specific literary 
quality of these inscriptions. Rattner 
is a poet as well as a painter, a master 
of the word, and he is bound to be 
eventually recognized as such. 

The 15th annual exhibition of the 
Society for Contemporary American 
Art is also to be seen at the Art Insti- 
tute (through May 30). Members of 
the society have chosen 33 paintings 
and nine sculptures for the show, and 
have contributed funds to purchase 
Jackson Pollock’s Grayed Rainbow. 
This work was first seen here last fall, 
and continues to look like one of the 

















































richest and most complex of the art 
ist's creations, with color passages 
rising delicately through a black and 
white chaos. Among the paintings 
which I admired are works by Lewis, 
Okada, Stamos, Kahn, and Osver, and 
there are outstanding examples of De 
Rivera and Lipton. The great curiosity 
of the show is an immense autobio- 
graphical diagram by Jaravr H. Zorth- 
ian, which one reads detail by detail, 
as one did the early propagandistic 
murals of Diego Rivera. Its lack of 
reticence, both personal and artistic, is 
amazing. 

A “one painting” exhibition has 
been arranged at the Institute around 
Jack Levine’s The Trial, purchased last 
fall (through September 15). This 
monumental work is reinforced by 
three other paintings which led up to 
it, and by 25 preliminary drawings 
and sketches. Many stages in the de- 
velopment of a thoughtful and severe 
work are thus made clear. Levine knew 
from the beginning exactly what ht 
wanted to say: his method of arriving 
at a final solution was rigorous and 
exhaustive. The by-products of this 
procedure document the creative mind 
at work in valuable fashion. 

A three-man exhibition at the 
Frumkin Gallery shows us the work 
of Leon Golub, Gene Hedge, and 
Richard Stankiewicz (through May 
14). Golub’s paintings are brutal e& 
pressions of destruction and disinte 
gration, with a powerful obsessive 
imagery. Skeletal forms work theit Way 
out of the dense material. Hedge has 
created a series of remarkable collages 
out of rubbish, which have a rich, a 
cient, battered quality. They are like 
the chance survivors of an infinitely 
old civilization, like the objects which 
a generation ago we might have sea 
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attack the problem of why 
man choses to make objects 
might have been formed by 


‘chance. The sculpture of Stankiewicz 


oa 


strange personality to mechanical 
7. (tanks, threaded joints, casters, 
springs) by adding humanistic or at 
ay fate animate qualities with fan- 
tastic imaginative power. It is amazing 
what the addition of tiny eye-holes can 
do to a tank, how the artist can mali- 
ously caricature the Victorian family 

it in such material, or the real 
cor which he can inspire in such 
works as The Gross Bather or Mon- 
ster. 

Seong Moy’s paintings and prints at 
the 1020 Art Center (through May 
15) are brilliant, joyous, fresh, and 
healthy. He has carried the contempo- 

woodcut to unexpected accom- 
plishments, and has used oil and en- 
caustic with skill and imagination. I 
am particularly delighted with the way 
in which Moy seems to build happily 
upon well established artistic tradi- 
tions without any loss of individuality 
of inventiveness. . 


Boston 


by James Mellow 


The advance publicity for the first ma- 
jor showing of the Austrian sculptor, 
Fritz Wotruba, led one to expect stone. 
He was promoted as a man hewing 
the form of man from a refractory 
material. The Institute’s show, how- 
ever, somewhat compromises that ini- 
tial image by presenting most of Wo- 
truba’s figures in bronze (some of them 
replicas of works originally created in 
stone), more drawings, it seems, than 
sculpture, and only three pieces in 
stone. It is the bronzes like the Seated 
and Reclining figures and the Walking 
Man, that further compromise his po- 
sition. The catalog for the exhibition 
makes a point of distinguishing Wo- 
truba from those sculptors whose aim 
“was to make us forget in the end 
What material they had used.” The 
three pieces mentioned, among others, 
made as they are to look like stone, 
force a sense of imitation on the view- 
€r and obviate the material he uses. 
As a result the Standing Figure in 
bronze, which gives the material its 
due, becomes a more successful, if less 
powerful, piece of work. No doubt the 
difficulty of transporting stone over 
considerable distances accounts for the 
small number of such works in the 
W, but it does present Wotruba as 
something less than what his actual 
gifts, probably, entitle him to be. 
otruba’s figures are rough, cum- 
Some; his terms for the human are 
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architectural—piled rock and the col- 
umn—and the distinction between the 
human form in these works and the 
material from which they emerge is 
less exact than that which exists be- 
tween the stone and the smooth “ideal” 
figures of his earlier work. One sus- 
pects that the early work, on its own, 
aside from Wotruba’s personal in- 
volvements in wartime Europe, forced 
upon him the realization of these pres- 
ent sculptures, which act as a kind of 
retrenchment and a renewal of some- 
thing vital that tended to be lost when 
his early work became more smooth 
and rounded. 

The Crouching Figure, with its con- 
centration upon the internal, gives a 
better impression of his work. The 
ponderous arms resting on bent knees, 
the head thrust down, construct a pri- 
vate space in dead center of the figure, 
which, in turn, informs the rough- 
hewn, meditating figure itself. 


* * * 


Biblical scenes, slices of life, and 
nightmares constitute the show of 
large watercolors by the English artist 
Edward Burra at the Swetzoff Gallery. 
There is a kind of poetry operating 
in Burra’s work, in spite of its mordant 
color, which comes through most clear- 
ly in his painting of the Agony in the 
Garden. An owl whose eyes glow with 
interior light, stares from a ruined tun- 
nel above the Apostles in their sprawl- 
ing sleep. Along the road to Christ's 
prayer, shining pebbles lie like spilled 
silver, and at the back, beyond the mob 
of hurrying soldiers, stretches a crater- 
ed and moon-bitten landscape. In his 
nightmare scenes, Burra presents a 


Fritz Wotruba: Head, bronze 








rather bitter and solitary dream, in 
which he performs a strange marriage 
of figures with the lineaments of Blake 
and the bedeviled creature faces— 
blinking eyes, bats’ ears, birds’ beaks— 
of Hieronymus Bosch. 


* * * 


There is something curious in a 
show of two artists who are so similar 
in their style and in their choice of 
subject matter as are Theresa Bern- 
stein and William Meyerowitz. In the 
exhibition of their oil paintings at the 
Doll and Richards Gallery it is some- 
times difficult to tell where one has 
left off and the other begun. Separate 
exhibitions would have been more to 
the advantage of each. Still lifes, har- 
bor views, shady lanes comprise the 
range of their paintings. The two best 
paintings by Meyerowitz are Light on 
the Harbor, and Safed, Israel. 


Nationwide Notes 


Majorie Phillips Shows in 
Washington 


One of the events of the Washington sea- 
son was the recent showing of over 30 
paintings by Majorie Phillips, associate di- 
rector of the famed Phillips Gallery, one 
of the outstanding private collections of 
modern French and American painting in 
the United States. A niece of painters Gif- 
ford and Reynolds Beal, Mrs. Phillips 
studied at the Art Students League in New 
York before marrying Duncan Phillips 
and embarking with him on his search for 
Paintings which would reflect their own 
personal view of the timeless and the beau- 
tiful in the visual world. It is these quali- 
ties which she pursues in her own painting. 

In the review of her Corcoran exhibition, 
the Washington Post and Times Herald 
cited the “luminosity and charm” of her 
work, noting that “without trying for 
the iridescent chromatic effects of the 
French painters, she gives an equal impres- 
sion of color through the simplest means.” 

Mrs. Phillips, whose work is placed in 
many museum and private collections, 
shows regularly at Durlacher’s in New 
York and is scheduled for a one-man show 
there next April. 


Goto Exhibition in West Nyack 


The paintings and graphic work of Byron 
Goto are currently being shown at the 
Rockland Foundation in West Nyack, New 
York, as part of the Foundation’s series 
of one-man exhibitions of the work of 
Rockland County artists. The inclusion of 
Goto’s title sheets for ABC's Television 
Graphics Department sets off the experi- 
mental quality of his large expressionist 
canvases, underlining, in a sense, the solid 
technical knowledge on which his free and 
vivid canvases are built. 

The Goto exhibition will be the final 
one-man show of the season at the founda- 
tion. The traditional closing show will be 
the work of students attending painting 
classes which the Foundation sponsors as 
part of its program as a cultural art center 
for the county. 








by James Lyons 


The fifteenth anniversary season of the 
Ballet Theatre, which occupied the 
Metropolitan Opera House for three 
weeks, was far too elaborately project- 
ed to have been altogether an artistic 
success. Twenty-three former members 
of the company had taxed its absorp- 
tive capacity by returning as guest 
artists; the gala schedule included 84 
performances of 30 works represent- 
ing 16 choreographers. Rehearsal lim- 
itations being what they are, the won- 
der is not that there was so much im- 
perfection but that there was much 
that was perfect. Moreover, every bill 
was sold out and the enthusiasm of the 
audiences knew no bounds, so that the 
run could have been doubled or tripled, 
I am sure, without any slackening of 
receipts. Let no one say that Sol Hurok 
ever bit off more than he could chew. 

Enough problems attended the sev- 
eral revivals to justify any lack of en- 
terprise in the matter of new grist for 
the mill. The only addition to the 
repertory was the first American pro- 
duction of The Sphinx, David Lichine’s 
choreographic treatment of a story con- 
ception by Boris Kochno, with setting 
and costumes by the late Christian 
Bérard and music by the iconoclastic 
but ever listenable Henri Sauguet. The 
work was called La Rencontre when 
the Ballets des Champs-Elysées mount- 
ed it in the late 1940s. The argument 
has to do with the classical legend of 
Oedipus and the Sphinx. You will re- 
member that the latter was conven- 
iently reputed to possess, among other 
powers, an ability to metamorphose at 
will. For balletic purposes the hideous 
creature has become a lovely young 
woman. Ostensibly she has been sitting 
at a crossroads near Thebes, devouring 
passersby who could not solve “her” 
riddles, as the ballet opens. Lichine’s 
action depicts the episode in which 
Oedipus confronts the Sphinx, un- 
scrambles the conundrums, and there- 
by puts the old monster out of business 
forthwith. Curtain. 

Nora Kaye danced the title role in 
both performances. The premiere 
Oedipus was Igor Youskevitch; later 
he was succeeded by John Kriza. Par- 
enthetically it might be mentioned that 
the ballerina who created the Sphinx 
in Paris has since removed to Holly- 
wood and rather outdone herself in 
metamorphosis: she can be seen at 
your neighborhood theater as the co 
star in Daddy Long Legs with Fred 
Astaire, and her name is of course Les 
lie Caron. Having duly related all of 
the foregoing objective facts J find that 
there is little to add in constructive 
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criticism of The Sphinx as a ballet. It 
simply will not do. The daily reviewers 
had at it with rolling pins and I concur 
in dismissing it as unworthy of the 
repertory. None of them, however, 
seemed to perceive that its weakness 
was also its strength and not a bad 
reason for giving it a chance, at least, 
to survive as a vehicle pure and simple. 
1 am speaking of the astonishing dis- 
parity in sheer choreographic interest 
between the leading roles. Oedipus 
mostly just writhed around and around, 
acephalously and hence extraneously. 
But the Sphinx faced a tremendous 
virtuoso challenge, including an ascent 
via a flimsy rope ladder to a high 
platform and subsequently a sort of 
apoplectic throe on the way down that 
culminated in a dazzling demise. Nora 
Kaye danced with superb aplomb, but 
I must admit that the whole affair had 
the aspects of a circus act and you 
wondered every minute when the acro- 
bats were coming out. The music, 
ironically, was first class, as Sauguet’s 
music always is—harmonically catholic 
and expressively to the point in the 
best traditions of astringent neo-ro- 
manticism. 

For me there were a minimum of 
four really treasurable performances: 
Jardin aux Lilas with Miss Kaye and 
Hugh Laing, Romeo and Juliet with 
the same leading dancers, Alicia Alonso 
and Youskevitch in the Black Swan 
Pas de deux and Interplay with, among 
other felicities, a stunning solo by Eric 
Braun. I must confess that I sought 
out the programs on which they were 
included because the press accommo- 
dations were tight and the free-load- 
ers were asked to be selective. On the 
whole, however, I seem to have chosen 
most of the evenings that the critical 
consensus found to be outstanding— 
even if I had to miss Giselle and Pillar 
of Fire and even if I had to sit once 
through A Streetcar Named Desire and 
twice through The Capital of the 
World, which continue to impress me 
as pseudo-ballets a la television and not 
fitting for a major company’s most 
serious attentions. Miss Kaye and Laing 
were touching beyond words in both 
of Tudor’s masterworks. Job Saunders 
and Lupe Serrano also were excellent 
itt Jardin aux Lilas. For all its Victorian 
overtones this piece suggests nothing 
so much as a John Cheever short story: 
it has that kind of timeless verisimili- 
tude and yet enough of that same sen- 
sitive sacrifice of Plot to Theme to 
which ballet must aspire if it is to re- 
main ballet and not become modern 
dance. Miss Kaye’s Juliet was rather 













an unresolved characterization. Her 
demure posturing was too soon suc. 
ceeded by her throwing innocence to 
the winds. But the overall performance 
was so compelling that I prefer not to 
carp at any part of its sum, except that 
Antal Dorati, who assembled the score 
in his apprentice years, should forever 
be ashamed of having added a xylo. 
phone and other appurtenances to the 
gorgeous Delius orchestration. The 
Pas de deux was not only beyond cayil; 
it was beyond criticism altogether. 
Miss Alonso and Youskevitch were ab- 
solutely electric; he has never before 
vaulted to such awesome je¢és, and her 
execution of the full thirty-two fos 
ettés all but brought down the Golden 
Horseshoe. The Interplay was in cer- 
tain respects the most satisfying per- 
formance of all, perhaps because it 
demonstrated most succinctly what a 
marvel of artistic discipline the current 
Ballet Theatre organization represents. 
This work puts the corps squarely on 
the spot. It is in such an assignment, 
without plot interest or costumes or 
trappings or star glamour, that one 
can observe whatever basic troubles 
might be affecting the company in the 
whole. And the Interplay I saw was so 
extraordinarily well brought off, with 
Braun performing fabulous acrobatics 
and everybody else doing precisely 
what they were supposed to, that one 
inescapably looked outside the ranks 
to trace and to diagnose the multiple 
ailments that were manifest—there, 
and also to the policy-making level 
within. For it was unquestionably man- 
agement’s fault that the guest artists 
were too obviously guest artists. And 
not only in teamwork but in staging 
there was much that was haphazard. 
Not to mention the repertory, which 
left a great deal to be desired: one may 
be deeply moved by the Tchaikovsky 
Trio that forms the musical superstruc- 
ture for Aleko, for instance, but Mas 
sine’s choreography looks terribly passe 
in the Ballet Theatre production. | 
understand that its Petrouchka, which 
I did not see, is pretty much a mess for 
the same reasons. Such demanding 
works are not to be lightly handled 
and they might better be left alone. 
But these qualifications are all of them 
offered with affectionate trepidation, 
for this company was lost to New York 
in the two previous seasons and it 
would be an outrage if we failed © 
fix the latchstring right now for next 
year—even with imperfections if need 
be, but don’t admit that to the daring 
impresario from whom these blessings 
flow. 
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Rodin’s Balzac Presented to Museum of Modern Art 


Rodin’s monumental sculpture of the French novelist, Honoré 
de Balzac, was formally presented to the Museum of Modern 
Art on May 3, as a memorial to the late Curt Valentin. The 
10’ figure which is now installed in the Museum garden, is 
one of four existing casts and the first to be shown in this 
Country. It was purchased through funds donated by 130 
friends of the late gallery director through whom many 
Pieces of fine sculpture have entered museum and private 
collections in this country. The Balzac figure was commis- 
sioned by the Societé des Gens de Lettres in 1891 and was 
completed by Rodin in 1897 after extensive research and 
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a great variety of preliminary studies. It aroused such con- 
troversy when the original plaster was exhibited in 1898 
that the City of Paris withdrew its permission to place the 
figure in the courtyard of the Palais Royal, as had originally 
been intended, and the Societé finally cancelled the com- 
mission and gave it to the academic sculptor Falguiére. Not 
until 41 years later, in 1939, was the Balzac erected as a 
public monument in Paris where it is now a familiar sight 
at the intersection of the Boulevards Raspail and Mont- 
parnasse. The sculpture represents the culmination of Rodin’s 


Continued on page 35 
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Rembrandt: Titus. Jacobs Collection 


The Baltimore Museum of Art: 


Twenty-five Years of Growth 


by Bennard B. Perlman 


On May 29, The Baltimore Museum of Art will open the 
final commemorative exhibition of its silver anniversary sea- 
son. Entitled “Twenty-five Years of Growth,” the exhibition 
will present some 200 of the most impressive works of art in 
the museum collections, arranged chronologically in order 
of acquisition. 

The exhibition will be a microcosm of the history of art. 
But what is more important, it will serve as a tribute to 
the private collectors whose generosity has at last put Balti- 
more on America’s artistic map. 

Baltimore has long been culturally unique among American 
cities. Buffeted between larger or more cosmopolitan Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia and New York, America’s sixth city, 
population-wise, has developed an inferiority complex over 
the years, responsible for its provincialism, conservatism and 
cultural inadequacy. But with the Baltimore Museum’s recent 
accession of the Cone, May, Gallagher and Wurtzburger Col- 
lections, the city now finds itself a center of national interest, 
and an Age of Enlightenment is beginning to pierce the dark 


ages. 
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Much has already been written about the Cone sisters and 
their fabulous collection, bequeathed to the Museum in 1949 
( ARTS DIGEST, Jan. 15, 1955). Theirs was the good fortune t0 
know Picasso well enough to send him the funny papers from 
the Baltimore Sunday Sun, and to count Matisse among theit 
personal friends, to whom they cabled birthday and Christmas 
greetings each year. 

The sisters, Dr. Claribel and Miss Etta Cone, were initially 
patrons of Picasso during his blue, rose and_ harlequin 
periods, but their interest waned around 1907 when he 
entered into cubism. At that time, their admiration for 
Matisse led them gradually to accept his viewpoint to suché 
degree that all of the decorative arts in their collection reflec 
a taste similar to his. Textiles, laces, metalwork, jewelry, tugs 
and furniture radiate with a brilliance of color, design and 
pattern, and a viewing of these objets d’art from the Oriest 
and Near East is like seeing the room from which Matisse 
Odalisque has just emerged. 

Henri Matisse became the central figure in their collectios, 
which contains 41 paintings, 130 drawings and 18 bronzes 
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Hesselius: Charles Calvert. Riggs Memorial 


by him alone. Having helped the Cone sisters choose the most 
worthy from among his work, Matisse recognized that their 
collection gradually became the most retrospective compila- 
tion of his creativity extant. 

As the years passed, Dr. Claribel Cone became doubtful as 
to the advisability of leaving the collection to her native city. 
She recognized the divergence of taste between such academic 
paintings as Kendall’s Mischief (1908), which had been the 
initial possession of The Baltimore Museum of Art, and the 
work of her choice, The Blue Nude (1907) by Matisse. 

Upon her death in 1929, Dr. Claribel sounded a warning 
note in her will when she expressed a desire that the collec- 
tion remain in Baltimore only if the people of that city 
showed an increased concern with modern art. Although sev- 
éral museum directors did their best to lure the Cone Collec- 
tion away from Baltimore, Miss Etta, possibly more tolerant 
than her sister of her native city’s conservatism, left the entire 
collection to Baltimore. In addition, a sum in the amount of 
$400,000 was bequeathed as a building fund for a new 
Museum wing to house the collection, and ground will be 
broken this month for the edifice. 

The Cone Wing marks the second such addition to The 
Baltimore Museum of Art within the past five years. In 
March, 1950, the Saidie A. May Young People’s Art Center 
was dedicated, and became the crowning contribution of this 

efactor’s numerous and diversified gifts. Mrs. May was 
undoubtedly the greatest single patron the Baltimore Museum 
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Hals: Dorothea Berck. Jacobs Collection 


Chardin: Knucklebones. Jacobs Collection 





has yet known. Her varied interests and keen selectivity typify 
the group of collectors who have made the Baltimore Museum 
a major institution, despite the fact that in the past virtually 
no Museum funds have existed for the purchase of works of 
art. 

Mrs. May’s interest in the Baltimore Museum coincided 
with its establishment at its present location in 1929. For six 
years prior to that date, the Museum had been located in the 
private home of Miss Mary Carey Thomas, then president of 
Bryn Mawr College. Making the most of the situation it faced, 
in cramped quarters and with almost no permanent exhibits, 
the Museum’s primary function was that of displaying loan 
exhibitions and lending its collection of 1,000 lantern slides. 

Six months before The Crash of ‘29, a million-dollar, 
pseudo-Greek Museum of Art, designed by classicist John 
Russell Pope, was completed. Constructed upon six acres of 
land donated by the Johns Hopkins University, the new 
structure had seven shiny, empty galleries. No provision had 
been made by the city for the purchase of works of art. 

Mrs. May was one of the first to contribute to the mock- 
ingly-bare exhibition rooms. In 1931, she presented then- 
Curator of Prints, now-Director Adelyn D. Breeskin with six 
examples of graphic arts, ranging from an engraving by the 
16th century German, Hans Sebald Beham, to that of the 
contemporary, James McBey. 


This initial contribution exemplified Mrs. May, the Liberal 
Throughout 20 years of giving, her donations ranged from 
Chinese porcelains and classical bronzes to the most moder 
paintings. Never did she limit her offerings to a single school 
or style of art. When in Paris in 1932, Mrs. May sent a ship. 
ment of canvases to Baltimore with the request that th 
Museum keep those they approved of and return the reg 
Governed at the time by a large Accessions Committee organ. 
ized to pass upon all gifts, the Museum promptly declined t 
accept two works by Vuillard and Dufy. Both were then 
offered by Mrs. May to the Museum of Modern Art, whic 
just as promptly and graciously accepted them. 

Embittered, Mrs. May might have forsaken Baltimore for 
more appreciative recipients. But instead, she simply sent less 
“avant-garde” selections, such as Karfiol’s Three Young 
Women (1927) and du Bois’ Seated Woman (1929), during 
the next few years. By the mid-forties, however, Mrs. May, 
who was herself a painter, began the transition to modem 
art. Finding courage to abandon realism in the work of 
Masson, whom she brought to this country at the outbreak of 
the war, Mrs. May purchased the first Baziotes, a collage en. 
titled The Drugged Balloonist, and one of the first Mother. 
wells, The Joy of Living (1943). The collection, which she 
added to continuously during her lifetime, shows great diver. 
sity, ranging from Derain’s quiescent Wooded Landscape and 
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OPPOSITE PAGE: Miro: Portrait No. 1, May Collection. 
ABOVE: Arthur Dove: The Bessie of New York, Gallagher 
Collection; BELow: Marin: Sun, Isles and Sea, Gallagher 
Collection. 
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Renoir’s Washerwomen, to Klee’s playful Travelling Circus 
(1937) and Mondrian’s Composition V (1927). 

In 1940, Mrs. May presented the Baltimore Museum with 
the first of several unique gifts, a Renaissance Room, and the 
following year she added a room for Museum Members, given 
in memory of her sister, Blanche Adler. During the early 
thirties, Miss Adler had been made Honorary Curator of 
Prints, for it was her choice collection of 150 graphic arts 
which acted as a nucleus for what has since become a collec- 
tion of some 65,000 items, one of the four most-important 
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LEFT: Picasso: Circus Family, 
Cone Collection. BELOw: Ma- 
tisse: Blue Nude, Cone Collec 
tion. 


collections of prints in this country. 

One fall day in 1946, Mrs. May revealed to the Museum 
her plans for a children’s art center. With the understanding 
of an art educator, she worked tirelessly with the late Belle 
Boas, the Museum's Director of Education, to plan something 
of a laboratory where youngsters could turn for spiritual 
refreshment and the interpretation of contemporary at 
When the Saidie A. May Children’s Art Center of the Balti 
more Museum was dedicated in 1950, it contained an audi- 
torium for children’s activities, four spacious rooms for cre 
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Juan Gris: The Painter’s Window. May Collection 


tive art classes, and a well-lit, beautifully-designed exhibition 
hall, which has housed the art work of children from all 
countries, as well as annual exhibitions of local elementary 
and secondary school art. 

To complete the décor in the stairwell of the two-story 
May Wing, its donor commissioned Naum Gabo to create 
his first monumental sculpture for an architectural setting. 

Although the Baltimore Museum’s May and Cone Collec- 
tions are both rich in 20th century art, the majority of the 
contemporary painting they contain is European, rather than 
American. The Museum’s collection of Americana centers 
mainly around Colonial Maryland, with such excellent ex- 
amples as the portrait of Charles Calvert (1761) by John 
Hesselius and Robert Gilmor (c. 1804) by Charles Willson 
Peale. But from the Hudson River School onward, the Balti- 
more Museum’s collections are sparse, if not altogether non- 
existent in some areas. 

As if cognizant of the Museum’s needs, Edward J. Gal- 
lagher, Jr., requested a list of artists whose work the Museum 
would welcome. The initial result, a distinguished, 20-paint- 
ing contemporary collection in memory of his son, Edward J. 
Gallagher, III, was presented to the Museum three years ago. 
Since that time, Mr. Gallagher has added nine more works, of 
which Georgia O’Keeffe’s Waterfall I (1952) is one of the 
outstanding. 

Among the original selections are Kuniyoshi’s Mr. Ace 
(1952), which the late artist believed to be one of his best 
canvases, and Sun, Isles and Sea (1921), a favorite chosen by 
the late Marin himself for inclusion in “The American Artists 
Collection in Memory of a Little Boy.” Also embodied in the 
well-chosen Gallagher Memorial are The Bessie of New York 
(1932) by Dove, Davis’ early Bill Durham (1921), Hartley’s 
powerful Rising Point, Georgetown, Maine (1937-38) and 
Shahn's satirical Six (1952). 

Although somewhat eclipsed by the exciting accession, in 
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recent years, of the May, Cone and Gallagher Collections, the 
Museum’s earlier acquisitions are equally distinguished. The 
Mary Frick Jacobs bequest of 1935 included many dis- 
criminating works, such as Chardin’s Knucklebones, Rem- 
brandt’s Portrait of Titus, the Artist’s Son (1660) and the 
Portrait of Dorothea Berck (1644) and Laughing Boy (c. 
1623), both by Hals. 

The Jacob Epstein Collection of Old Master Paintings and 
Sculpture contains Van Dyck’s powerful Rinaldo and Armida, 
on the strength of which the artist became court painter to 
England’s Charles I. Also among the many fine Epstein pieces 
are Tintoretto’s Portrait of a Venetian Senator, Portrait of a 
Gentleman by Titian and Veronese’s Mystic Marriage of St. 
Catherine, together with three fine Barye bronzes and Rodin’s 
Thinker, who looks pensively down upon the stepped-en- 
trance to the Museum. 

In honor of the Baltimore Museum of Art’s 25th anniver- 
sary, the Museum has become the recipient of The Alan 
Wurtzburger Collection of African Negro Sculpture. The 
William Woodward Collection of “Portraits of Thoroughbred 
Horses” has also just been presented to the Museum, together 
with plans for a three-story wing as a memorial in his honor. 
The Museum’s Art Rental Gallery, opened last November, 
has already rented nearly 100 works of art and boasts a ratio 
of one sale for every six rentals. And a new type of corporate 
membership, established just prior to the first of the year to 
gain the interest and monetary support of business and indus- 
trial concerns, has proven highly successful, with 39 corporate 
members to date. 

As the Baltimore Museum of Art enters upon its second 
25 years, one cannot help but marvel at the gargantuan gains 
made after such a late start. To be sure, Baltimore has become 
artistically alive, with its people realizing at last the truth in 
their Museum's founding aims, “that it should be a modern, 
live, popular teaching and inspiring community activity.” 





The New Decade by Robert Rosenblum 


Robert Motherwell: The Voyage 


One wonders if anyone in 1915, the end of one of the 
greatest decades in the history of art, would have attempted a 
measured display of the international achievements of those 
ten years. Today, though, 40 years later, our historical self- 
consciousness is so acute that we pause at every step to assess 
the status quo. The concurrent shows at the Whitney Museum 
and the Museum of Modern Art are cases in point. Lest the 
new decade's constellation of artists pass us by, unanalyzed, 
uncatalogued, unphotographed, it is now fixed for posterity. 
The Whitney shows us 35 American painters and sculptors 
(to August 7); the Modern, 22 Europeans (to August 7). 
And if one thinks of 1905-15 again, it is a little startling to 
find that in 1955 the avant-garde has already been relegated 
to sacrosanct museum walls. Kline and Pollock may look as 
daring as Matisse and Picasso did 40 years ago, but certainly 
there is less reason to complain today of a lack of correspond- 
ence between the viewpoint of the modern artist and the taste 
of museums, patrons, and critics. 

For better or for worse, the authority of these two shows, 
with their tidy, fact-filled catalogues, will lend them an air of 
historical permanence. Indeed, future generations will be 
obliged to refer to them for a compact picture of the current 
scene. As such, the responsibility involved in the choice of 
artists was no small one. The Whitney met the problem of 
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selection by including as many artists as possible and by see- 
ing that no one could be offended. If one cannot stomach 
Reinhardt or Hare, one can be assuaged by the more tradi- 
tional virtues of an Honoré Sharrer. If one finds George 
Tooker’s bogus surrealism thoroughly irrelevant to the spirit 
of the last decade, one can be consoled by the presence of 
Baziotes, Motherwell, or Pousette-Dart. And if one is neither 
a hidebound conservative nor an admirer of the “action 
school,” one can take refuge in the unassertive middle ground 
of Carlyle Brown or John Heliker. In other words, the Whit- 
ney has tried to make everybody happy, with the result that 
no one will be so. Whichever half of this great jumble of 
social surrealists, photograph tinters, abstract expressionists, 
and space constructors one responds to, one is equally sure to 
scorn the other half. No taste or judgment could be catholic 
enough to embrace both sides of this coin. 

By contrast, the Museum of Modern Art has exercised its 
usual discrimination by choosing 22 thoroughly respectable 
artists of six nationalities. It is quite possible to like (if not 
love) them all, for at least their viewpoint is consistently 
modern. They persuade the spectator by reason of their ma- 
nipulation of color and plane, metal and space, in terms of 
few visual inventions. And even at their most illustrative 
and literary, as with Francis Bacon, the quality of their 
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imagination is not only far superior to that of, say, Alton 
Pickens or Robert Vickrey, but far better realized in terms 
of sheer optical excitement. 

But the fact of the matter is that, with few exceptions, the 
best European work shown is less vigorous, less innovating 
than the best of the Americans at the Whitney. That this is 
the case has little to do with the particular European artists 
chosen. The selection might have been strengthened, of 
course, by the addition of, say, Hartung, Riopelle, or 
Mathieu; but then, the Whitney, too, has omitted such mas- 
ters as Rothko, Still and Guston, not to mention the work of 
Gorky’s last three years. which belongs to the new decade’s 
achievement. No, the simple fact is that whereas American 
painting and sculpture would have looked provincial and 
derivative when seen against its European counterpart at 
almost any time until about 1945, by far the best painting 
and probably the best sculpture of the post-Second World War 
period was done right here. Americans are so used to suffering 
from a cultural inferiority complex (especially in the fine 
arts) that the realization of our present international impor- 
tance makes us a little uneasy and bewildered. 

If one overlooks the stagnant backwaters of the Whitney 
show, however, the qualitative evidence for this superiority 
is there in abundance. How many of the European works 
can stand up against the dazzling array of fresh, new master- 
pieces at the Whitney? There is, for one, Pollock’s Blue 
Poles, whose classical measure and control make one think 
twice about the fitness of the term “expressionist” to his art. 
Here the familiar background of swirling skeins of oranges, 
yellows, whites is brilliantly articulated by lance-like di- 
agonals of blue across the surface, so that, surprisingly, the 
painting almost recalls, in its format, vividness and precision, 
one of Uccello’s battle scenes. Or there are the comparably 
stunning Tomlins, like the No. 1, 1952-53, with its tense and 
unerring equilibrium of floating, confetti-like patches of color 
and its rich suggestion of multiple spatial layers. Or consider 
Gottlieb’s Labyrinth, one of his best works to date, taut in its 
monumental yellow scaffolding, glittering in its cosmic 
imagery. There is little, if anything, among the European 
works which is comparable to such canvases in authority 
and invention. 

Some analogies, too, confirm this impression. For example, 
the Dutchman Karel Appel’s Man with a Brush Cut is one 
of the most vital paintings at the Modern, contagiously ex- 
citing in its dense, slashing brushwork, in its violent, impul- 
sive attack on the human figure. But does it measure up to 
deKooning’s Woman and Bicycle? By comparison, the Amer- 
ican painting is not only far more sumptuous in its elegant, 
acidulous color, richer in its complex interplay of line and 
running color, but even more compelling in its torrential 
assault upon humanity. The German painters, Theodor Wer- 
ner and Fritz Winter, work with a variety of abstract forms— 
lines, color planes, hook-like shapes—floating in a murky 
space, but is their art as alert, is their style as coherent as that 
of, say, James Brooks’ No. 27, 1950, with its quietly luminous 
intertwinings of tangled black rhythms? 












William Kienbusch: Two Black Pines, Dirigo Island 


James Brooks: No. 27, 1950 


Only a few of these comparisons may give us pause. Sou- 
lages, for instance, stands up well beside his American coun- 
terpart, Kline, mainly because his art, for all its superficial 
similarities to Kline's expanses of black and white, has been 
nourished by the French tradition without being stifled by it. 
Manessier, Pignon, Bazaine, and the Portuguese-born da Silva 
produce well-disciplined, but minor paintings, too well-man- 
nered and too dependent on cubist structural principles to 
express anything more than a tasteful reverberation of the 
School of Paris’ earlier glories. Soulages, on the contrary, 
translates such French virtues into the language of the new 
decade. By contrast to Kline, his canvases are firmly, resolutely 
ordered; it is no accident that they stress horizontal and 
vertical axes, countered only by clear diagonal movement. 
And there is a sense, too, of a refinement of detail—of the 
precise adjustment of overlapping planes in spatial succes- 
sion, of a suavity of textural contrasts between thinly and 
thickly brushed planes of black. Next to this, Kline’s boldly 
sprawling and magnified forms, with their rough edges and 
harsh junctures present the most un-French qualities of an 
almost anguished immediacy of expression, a potency which 
assails the spectator’s sense and emotions and rejects that 
barrier of esthetic and intellectual control which saturates 
the Frenchman's work. 
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The English sculptors, too, can generally hold their ow, 
beside the brilliant group of Ferber, Hare, Lassaw, Lippold 
and Lipton. Lynn Chadwick emerges as the hero of the Eng. 
lish galaxy, especially in Inner Eye, a fabulous invention of 
shields and spiky armatures, housing within its inner fe. 
cesses a rough chunk of movable glass which suggests the 
remote, frightening core of some monstrous plant or insect, 
The imaginative power and formal ingenuity of a work like 
this (or of Reg Butler’s disquieting Oracle, or of Kenneth 
Armitage’s protective walls of people) is on the same high 
level as, say, David Hare’s Sunrise, with its momentary bal- 
ance of heavenly objects at the glorious bursting appearance 
of dawn, or of Lippold’s more intimate Dead Bird, a fragile 
metal skeleton abandoned on a piece of driftwood. 

With the exception of Soulages and Dubuffet (who at 
times, as in the scribbled, rubbly nude he calls Olympia, 
seems only a retardataire dadaist whose textural inventive. 
ness gives him a “new decade” look), the French paintings 
appear peripheral from an international viewpoint; and s0, 
too, do Hajdu’s arresting bas-reliefs with their fugitive images 
created by shifting concavities and convexities. Of the Ger. 
mans, Werner and Winter play only minor variations on 
themes by Klee and Kandinsky, whereas Uhlm:an’s polished 
steel sculptures look like the aftermath of Berlin construc. 
tivism. Italy offers less coherent but more forward-looking 
aspects. Above all, there is Burri, a most original, but a most 
personal artist, whose burlap collages offer a marvelous ten- 
sion between the coarseness of their materials and the ele. 
gance of their textural and coloristic refinements; there is 
Capogrossi, a kind of Italian Stuart Davis, bright and striking 
with his bobbing, angular rhythms and flat colors, but a trifle 
shallow; there is Afro, less immediate in effect, but more in- 
tricate and evocative in his gentle weavings of line and color, 
and there are the sculptors, Minguzzi and Mirko, who, like 
the Frenchwoman, Germaine Richier, are accomplished, but 
marginal, when compared to the English and American sculp- 
tors. And, among the best in the show, there are the English 










































Pierre Soulages: April 3, 1954 
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Stephen Greene: The Deposition. Artist represented by the Borgenicht Gallery. courtesy of tite Magazine 


painters, William Scott and Francis Bacon. Scott’s still lifes, 
with their lean, bony structure and meager color, are fully as 
successful as the indigenous School of Paris canvases, and 
his Seated Figure is a remarkably taut and witty invention. 
And Bacon’s hallucinatory after-images of a dog, a baboon, 
or Velasquez’s Pope in barren settings are unforgettable vis- 
ualizations of the nightmarish aspects of the contemporary 
world. 

And what of the other Americans? Of the younger artists, 
no reputations will be made in this show, for it covers fa- 
miliar ground. Katzman is represented by a brilliant tour-de- 
force, Brooklyn Bridge, a vertiginous view of steel girders 
and greenish waters, but his style becomes a mannerism in 
the figure pieces. Congdon’s clever translation of the avant- 
garde idiom into a palatable, popular style of picturesque 
vistas and metallic sparkle is on view; and so are Kienbusch’s 
More tough-minded landscapes, whose vigorous, condensed 
energies and clean, tangy color evoke Marin without depend- 
ing on him. And there are such curiosities to be noted as 
Alfred Russell’s reversion to figure painting, in which large 
Classical nudes enact ancient myths in dense and crowded 
Compositions whose structure, oddly enough, is not dissimilar 
to that of the avant garde. And in the same way, one may 
Observe how the newest works of relatively conservative 
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artists like Pickens, Perlin, Greene have moved in a more 
up-to-date direction. Stephen Greene's Saul and David, for 
example, demonstrates a new infatuation with a continuous, 
flat paint surface, which dissolves his figures into a glowing 
orange haze. And the same tendency towards spreading ex- 
panses of color and texture dominates the image-making of 
Perlin’s recent Italian scenes or Pickens’ The Mirror. It would 
seem that the viewpoint of the avant garde is really pene- 
trating everywhere. 

Given the general preéminence of American painting and 
sculpture in the last decade, one wonders if the very lack of 
great modern masters in this country was not an asset in the 
formulation of a new style. Could the bold reservations of 
de Kooning, Kline, Pollock have occurred under the long 
shadows of Matisse, Picasso, Klee? Could this absence of 
tradition also explain the vigor of the modern English school? 
And could the heavy weight of France’s and Germany's 20th 
century heritages account for the proportionately small role 
these countries seem to be playing today as compared to 30 
years ago? But one thing is certain. Thanks largely to the 
Americans, no decade since 1905-15 has been so filled with 
invention and vitality, with works of such high quality and 
promise, as those ten years which are surveyed on 53rd and 
54th Streets. 





From Lascaux to Skira 


by Hilton Kramer 


Even if it is not strictly true that the paintings of the Lascaux 
caves are the oldest works of art known to man—and if the 
scholars of prehistorical studies agreed on this point, it 
would not rule out the possibility that tomorrow some other 
children will not stumble into still other caves—they have by 
now quite properly taken on this symbolic status. They afe 
regarded as a token of man’s capacity to project his vision 
of beauty into a plastic image even at the so-called “dawn 
of history.” For a time of cultural crisis like our own, whe? 
the artistic impulse is often suspect and under fire as a late 
and decadent development in human culture, it is comforting 
to have this reassurance that even in the beginning of his 
cultural evolution, man was not without an esthetic will 
and moreover, that this will realized itself in a vision whith 
seems entirely congenial to the modern Zeitgeist. 

To be sure, the next generation may regard as pitiable 
our ignorance in looking upon the Lascaux paintings as the 
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first frontier in the history of human fine art; it was only 
a generation of so ago when the history of artistic endeavor 
seemed to spring, full-blown, out of the belly of Egypt and 
‘Greece. (We need constantly to remind ourselves of how 
jentative our knowledge of human history and prehistory 
y is.) 

© Yet we are right to regard the fact of Lascaux art as having 
gymbolic significance; and at the same time we can scarcely 
Be unaware of the analogous significance of the form in 
which these prehistoric paintings are now made available to 
“us. I refer, of course, to Skira’s new volume on Prehistoric 
- Painting.* 

It is not without reason that critics confronting the Skira 
 yolumes during the last few years have been more and more 
moved to comment on what should by now be called the 
Skira esthetic. As it happens, both the special virtues of 
Skira’s method and its peculiar liabilities have been voiced 
|i ARTS DIGEST on earlier occasions. In a review called “The 
"Taste of Skira” (October 15, 1953), Dr. Alfred Werner has 
femarked that “Skira is the real fauve among publishers, 
using only intense, deep reds, blues, greens and yellows. ... 
In some cases the reproductions . . . cut off substantial por- 
tions at one or more of the margins, thus disturbing the 
balance of the (original) composition.” Fourteen months 
later (December 1, 1954) Leo Steinberg insisted that such 
caviling was beside the point—the point being that the 
Skira image itself is a new creation, none the less valid as 
an esthetic object for being the product of technological 
“Means. Mr. Steinberg declared: “The pretense that [modern 
att books} do duty for original art should be left to the sales 
promoter. The rest of us must be aware that Malraux's 
musée imaginaire of available art books constitutes a Coper- 
Mican revolution in our intercourse with art . . . an art book, 
if it be well made, furnishes a unique type of esthetic expe- 
fence, with its own proper laws and satisfactions. And the 
publisher who looks on his productions in this light is not 
@faker but a worker in a minor art.” 
| Applied to the new volume on Prehistoric Painting, Mr. 
Steinberg’s argument is extremely persuasive. Yet it is an 
argument which lacks, in my opinion, any moral authority 
when applied to the reproduction of Western easel art, or, 

for that matter, any art which is created in small, discrete 
units. We know too much about what feeling has been 
invested in the creation of such objects; and particularly in 







































Lascaux # the case of painting, the effort to endow a small surface 
1 if the | with a unified form and meaning touches our sense of 
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that would meet the human eye there cannot be reproduced; 
and thus liberated by the impossible, the Skira esthetic is free 
to exercise its Own creative means of producing the Lascaux 
imagery in ways which are more relevant to the artistic sensi- 
bilities of 1955 than to prehistoric man. 

Should one have the opportunity to visit the actual caves, 
it would not be surprising to find them less vivid than the 
Skira plates indicate. Throughout this volume there is a 
profusion of light: the dominant colors—yellows, ochres, 
browns, all enveloped in a golden glow—are permeated by 
a brightness which is amazing when one considers that these 
are wall paintings executed on the insides of underground 
caves. But it is amazing only until one is informed of those 
long nights which the Skira crew spent working under 
intense lights to capture (or create? ) nuances of texture and 
color. The result is a somewhat “imaginary” art: an art in 


which glowing light, rather than the celebrated profiles of 
Continued on page 35 





OPPOSITE PAGE: Albert Skira and photographer Hans Hinz 
in the Lascaux caves. aBsove: Illustration from “Prehistoric 
Painting”. 


Fortnight in Review 


Goya 


Because of a long existing prohibition 
against Spanish art’s leaving Spain, which 
has only recently been relaxed, this group 
of 129 drawings and prints by Francesco 
Goya from the Prado and Lazaro Galdiano 
Museums in Madrid is the first collection of 
Spanish art ever sent to America. Since 
many of the drawings represent preparatory 
studies for prints, the exhibition has been 
supplemented by 33 etchings from the 
Rosenwald Collection of the National Gal- 
lery. In addition the Metropolitan Museum 
has added for the New York showing 28 
paintings, 49 drawings and 44 etchings 
from its own and other collections in this 
country to make the exhibition a truly 
comprehensive survey of the artist’s vast 
graphic output and to provide an oppor- 
tunity for comparison between the formal 
although often scathing portraits of the 
official court painter and the spontaneous, 
probing studies of human errors and vices, 
the investigation of the follies of mankind 
which Goya the artist pursued throughout 
the latter half of his life. 

At the age of 42 Goya, having reached a 
pinnacle of success, wealthy and in great 
demand, wrote, “I have everything I could 
wish for, thank God.” Four years later, in 
1793, he emerged from an almost fatal 
illness stone deaf and it is after this date 
that he embarked on the new phase of his 
career, the works of fantasy and imagina- 
tion and bitter observation which led to 
the great series of etchings, Los Caprichos 
(1793-98), Los Desastres de la Guerra 
1808-15), the Tauromaquia (c. 1815), 
and Los Proverbios or Disparates (1813?- 
20) and the host of incisive drawings of 
which most of the present collection (save 
a few early drawings and copies of portraits 
by Velasquez) is composed. Set forth in 
such profusion that it is difficult to focus 
attention on individual works, these acute 


depictions of the grotesque and the mis- 
erable have a cumulative impact in their 
tale of human suffering and brutality and 
stupidity which is unrivaled in the whole 
of .art, although a literary parallel may be 
found in Swift. However, Goya as an artist 
soars far beyond Swift, by virtue of his 
constant invention and unceasing search 
for new means to heighten and intensify 
expression, the daring compositional inno- 
vations, the dramatic shadows and dark and 
light contrasts, the merciless line, and the 
solidity and robustness of form. 

A group of last drawings and lithographs 
(Goya began to experiment with this re- 
cently invented medium when he was past 
70) testify to the never flagging powers of 
invention, to the continuous welling forth 
of ideas, to the restless striving for new 
forms and the undiminished creativity 
which characterized Goya’s art to the very 
year of his death at the age of 82. (Met- 
ropolitan Museum, to May 30.)—MARTICA 
SAWIN 


Robert D’Arista 


His reputation having preceded him, the 
first one man show of this young artist's 
work should arouse more than the usual 
interest in an especially promising new 
talent. The strength of his artistic person- 
ality is apparent even in the smallest works 
and in the comparatively less successful 
efforts like The Visitation. In all his paint- 
ing there is an extraordinary and subtle 
response to color working toward the pow- 
erful and impressive wealth of texture in 
Stool and Table, one of his finest accom- 
plishments to date. 

The fact that D’Arista is already so well 
represented in museums and private collec- 
tions could lead to the worry that he might 
become a victim of our tendency to leap 
at any emerging talent and blow it up, out 


Robert D’Arista: Table with Bottles and Cheese 


of proportion, before it has had a cliance 
to mature. But in D’Arista’s most recent 
painting there is evidence of struggle, of 
a self-prodding and standard of judgment 
which has nothing to do with acceptability, 
Only Freight Yard seems to have arrived 
on the canvas a completed thing without 
the painful encroachment of space which 
moves into his isolated plateaus of tables, 
leaving only its layers of textures, a few 
surviving objects. At his best, his prosaic 
flower pots and saucepans are charged with 
poetry through their alignment on a field 
of color—orange, pinks, or green—which 
bears the spirit and the flesh of the paint 
ing. The background, or better, the “atmos 
phere” arrives at a point of harmonious 
threat to the object where the two elements 
stabilize at a degree of tension which is 
a kind of. peace. 

Given the years and privacy a fresh tal- 
ent needs for growth, there seems no reason 
why D’Arista should not develop into one 
of our most important painters. (Alan, to 
May 27.)—L.G. 


New Talent: Benrimo, Tyler, 
Townley 


Tom Benrimo was born in 1887, worked 
for many years as a stage designer and 
illustrator, and since 1939 has devoted full 
time to his painting. His work has bees 
seen in many national exhibitions and now 
he is included in the Museum of Moder 
Art's newest exhibition of New Talent. His 
flat, exactly partitioned canvases are gener 
ally abstract rearrangements from nature, the 
sunbaked New. Mexican landscape, the 
frosty pallor of White Moon, the architec 
turally designed Three Faces. The suggestive 
power of these paintings is limited by # 
programmatic approach, but less restricted 
is the artist’s manipulation of paint, majr 
fest in the richly varied textures, the opaque 
and luminous areas of color and the skillfal 
rendering of nuances. 

There is a pictorial strength and vig0 
of execution in the black and white woot 
cuts of Richard Tyler, although his treat 
ment of Biblical and mythological subject 
borders on the eclectic and illustrational and 
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jslacking in conviction and expressive force. 

The rough-hewn wood sculptures of 
Hugh Townley possess a certain originality 
and crude strength in the chunky solid 
forms which at times are endowed with 
subtlety and wit and at others simply leave 
one baffled as to the impetus behind their 
creation. Forms in Compression is one of 
the better pieces, a straightforward dem- 
onstration of fundamental principles which 
might become monotonous once the lesson 
js learned. (Museum of Modern Art, to 
May 22.) —M.S. 














Ceret, where he accomplished his greatest 
body of work. The rugose surface of this 
canvas, its violent color and ecstatic, if 
somewhat confused, delight in natural forms 
convey a deep emotional note. Miro’s asso- 
ciation symbols, in planes combined with 
linear pattern, is admirably illustrated in his 
surrealist Enfant, Cerf-Volant, Etoile. Raoul 
Dufy contributes a large selection of his 
delightful paintings. A fauve still life by 
Vilaminck; and cubist still lifes by Braque 
and Gris are other high points of the show- 
ing. (Perls, to June 18.)—M.B. 
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Picasso: Femme Assisi, 1941. At Perls 


Aspects of Cubism 


A show of cubist paintings without work 
by Picasso, Braque, Gris and Léger, who 
were intentionally excluded from the pres- 
ent exhibition, is rather like a party without 
the host. The show dispels any fears that 
time may have been unjust in relegating 
the painters shown to the minor ranks or, 
in some cases, to obscurity, for, although 
the work of Gleizes, Friez, Herbin and Met- 
zinger may occasionally attain a level with 
the lesser output of the great cubists, it 
never achieves the pinnacles of the latter at 
their best. Included here are a fine, if pro- 
grammatic, early Metzinger, the shifting, 
tilted series of overlapping planes miracu- 
lously held in balance; several oils by Her- 
bin, including a landscape of 1912 in which 
he approaches the investigations of the Syn- 
chromists, and a Composition by the same 





artist from 1920 which is totally rigid and 
formal. Gleizes, never losing sight of art in 
doctrines, contributes an oil, The Clock. 
Lhote’s small watercolor, Bordeaux, Blanch- 
ard’s wooden still life from the synthetic 
phase of cubism, a graceful drawing of a 
Reclining Figure by Laurens, and Delau- 
nay’s graded black and white circles in a 
motion-charged drawing, Homage a Bleriot, 
are among the other inclusions. (New, to 
May 31.)—M.3S. 


Italian Paintings 


A group of contemporary Italian paintings 
selected by a Roman gallery, has been hold- 
ing exhibitions in various American mu- 
seums and is currently at Knoedler’s. It 
comprises fantasy, realism and abstraction 
in a common denominator of good painting 
quality and personal idiom. It presents a 
refutation of the generally accepted belief 
that all contemporary Italian artists are ab- 
stractionists, for some form of realistic ap- 
proach is in the majority. Ivan Mosca’s 
decorative flower pieces are carried out in 
generalized forms and brilliant, heavy im- 
pasto pigment. Antonio Musico resolves 
figures into poetic symbols. Nino Caffe’s 
witty figure pieces on small canvases, are 
miniature-like in their perfection of tech- 
nique. Mario Russo weaves solid forms of 
fishermen and pliant textures of their nets 
into organic design. Giorgio Morandi’s ex- 
quisite resolution of small forms in muted 
color in still lifes is outstanding. Renzo 
Vespignani’s rich color and fluent design 
are combined in plastic harmony. Piran- 
dello’s abstractions are admirable in differ- 
ing phases of expression. Other artists rep- 
resented are Campigli, Pagliaccio, Caruso, 
Miori and Severini. (Knoedler’s, through 
the summer. )—M.B. 


St. James Collectors 


In donating paintings from their private 
collections to raise funds, the congregation 
of the St. James Church casts an interesting 
light on the kind of art people buy. It is 
certainly a democratic selection, for it ranges 
from Rembrandt to American folk art, with 
many fine examples of recent French paint- 
ing. There is a beautiful fauve Barges on 
the Seine by Viaminck, a wonderful scin- 
tillating landscape by Bonnard, Vue Dz 
Cannet, and a marvelously sensitive water- 
color, Child with Straw Hat by Cézanne. 
There are many other excellent works such 
as the tender painting by Rubens of his 
daughter, and one of those amazing Dutch 
flower pieces by Jakobvan, somewhat cold 
and analytical in its penetrating description 
of form. A remarkably good landscape by 
Dufy, a Courbet still life and a portrait of 
an old man by Rembrandt attest to the 
high quality of the exhibition. An unusual 
item in the show is the drawing, a portrait, 
by both Modigliani and Derain, inscribed 
one to the other. (Wildenstein:)—A.N. 





Sidney Gordin 


This sculptor is a geometrician of space. 
The flat planes of his metal sculpture (brass 
and steel), carefully balanced and juxta- 
posed, have contemplative but dramatic 
tensions which elaborate either a dense 
jungle of rectangular form or are contra- 
puntal notes played against a graceful in- 
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terweave of thick and thin wire line. Gordin 
not only structures an operational space 
around and through his sculpture, but in 
a few imstances creates an extraordinary 
feeling of encased, interior space. This di- 
mension of contained quietness is like a 
cave of silence, a foil for the more agitated 
outer movements and relationships. In 
some of the works Gordin has left the 
oxidation marks on the brass pieces pro- 
ducing a beautifully organic coloration. 
Conceptually this artist has greatly extend- 
ed his vision, deepening his preoccupation 
with form and realizing more exciting and 
inventive imagery. (Borgenicht, to June 
5.) —A.N. 


Mary Janice Thornton 


Decorative and vivid paintings of strikingly 
composed still lifes and tranquil figures 
have the relaxed air of being painted for 
pleasure and to give pleasure, on a level 
uncomplicated by stylistic pretensions or 
intensity of communication. Some of the 
still lifes, with their elegant clutter are 
overworked and there is a sentimental tinge 
to the figures; it is in the simpler and more 
direct works, such as the charming Brit- 
tany Landscape and the city paintings, Re 
flections and The Mirror, with their severe 
forms and garish illumination, that the 
artist's warmth of feeling and her inde 
pendence from clichés is most apparent. 
(Eggleston, to May 28.)—M.S. 


Gifford Beal 


Each new show is a revelation of the fresh 
and sparkling youth Beal uncovers with the 
years. All the knowledge and technical mas- 
tery of his brush is there to be wielded with 
an always brighter, more zestful vision than 
before. His black and white flower studies 
are a delight in every respect, as are the 
small oils of floral arrangements. However, 
it is the sunlight and lush color of Haiti 
which dominates most of the canvases ex- 
cept for the deft black and white accents in 
Circus Parade and the white clouds of blos- 
soms he has captured in Spring in Central 
Park. Here, the ladies in filmy dresses and 
gentlemen in riding outfits are painted with 
such a light and vivid touch that no traces 
of nostalgia are in the work. Unlike many 
of his contemporaries, Beal cannot be dated. 
His joy in living and in painting are on the 
canvases and these are qualities it would be 
hard to date. (Kraushaar, to May 22.) 

—L.G. 


- | 


Gifford Beal: Circus Parade 
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George Cohen 


Out of an alchemy of media (oils, casein, 
collage and constructions), Cohen creates 
an alchemy of symbols and touches the 
imagination with signs and portents. Tex- 
tures are encrusted over the magic figure 
Kaleh, faceless and white in a background 
of red and gold. Pieces of mirrors in some 
of the paintings, dismembered limbs, eyes, 
lips, ears intensify the occult implications 
of his themes. Woman in Cloak employs 
the material itself to surround a ghostly, 
evanescent face. Augur in gypsy colors— 
gold, pink, red—with a pair of large folded 
hands and a brown face in miniature is 
daring and strong, but above all, Maenad, 
in dark oils and aluminum leaf, showing 
one striking form, succeeds in conveying 
the self-destructive frenzy of a nymph. 
That a unique imagination is being served 
by a deliberate technique justifies some of 
the startling devices which add spice to 
these curious recipes. (Korman, to June 4.) 

—S.B. 





George Cohen: Anybody’s Self-Portrait 


Hanna Ben Dov 


Premised on the hedonistic outlook of 
Matisse, Ben Dov’s paintings translate fruit- 
bowls, window views, interiors into sump- 
tuously colored and firmly organized surface 
patterns. If occasionally her works appear 
almost too small to hold the richness of 
their coloristic invention and implied 
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breadth of structure, she is generally capy. 
ble of handsome and definitive pictorial 
statements. Such is the case in Still Life 
with Chair, with its looser, floating shapes 
and distinctive harmonies of green, yellow 
purple, and above all, in The Bird Cage ; 
canvas of airy, reposeful amplitude, wher 
strong cross axes are elegantly countered by 
a pale, sensuous shimmer of pink and bly 
diagonal stripes. (Peridot, to May 28) 


—RR 


International Watercolors 


Japan, France and the United States ape 
represented in three large blocks of ay 
enormous exhibition spread through tep 
first-floor galleries. The medium seems 
be given an equivalent stretch in effects 
in the Western examples the density of 
gouache is more common than the trans. 
lucency of traditional watercolor, while some 
of the Japanese colored inks are like fire. 
works in comparison. Their group makes 
up one of the most exciting shows in town: 
in freshness, imaginative force, insight, e- 
pecially in abstract works, artists like Ya. 
machuci, Tanaka, and Keiko Akana lead the 
field. They are equally interesting with ani- 
mals and men: Oyamado’s frightening idol- 
figure, With God, With Money; Katsura’s 
strange and proverbial, Water to Frog’; 
Eyes. 

The more familiar French seem pallid in 
comparison or perhaps it is just that they 
have confined themselves too well: the dash- 
ing Schneider, the brooding Soulages, and 
Hartung, balanced and restrained, linear— 
the mean; there are also two happily mad 
explosions by Mathieu. These have their 
good, less striking satellites. Léger and La. 
Ppicque are strongly present, and Maria da 
Silva's personal reminiscences demonstrate 
a sensitive, miniature turn of mind. 

That the United States showing may not 
be so readily characterized is due both to 
the vitality of diversity as well as to its 
unevenness. The expressive landscapes vary 
widely: Peterdi’s vivid Red Horizon Il; 
Frasconi’s compassionate treatment of the 
population of Warwick Mine, Pa. as well 
as Karl Schrag, E. J. Stevens, William Thon 
and Remo Ferrugio’s different worlds (Ste- 
vens’ pearly island of Bali and Ferrugio’s 
misty Oregon). 

Among other striking compositions 
should be mentioned Kupferman’s insinv- 


Hanna Ben Dov: Nude 
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Gregorio Prestopino: Black-eyed Susan. 
At Brooklvn Museum 


ating Mathematicians, three wily, stringy 
forms; Alfred Levitt’s Fiesta; Prestopino’s 
head-on view of Black-Eyed Susan and Cal- 
vin Douglass’ voodoo creature, The Visitor. 
(Brooklyn Museum. ) —S.B. 


Robert Goodnough 


Goodnough presents two variations on the 
collage, one using strips of black tape on 
white canvas to create geometric labyrinths 
after Mondrian, and the other employing 
small confetti-like squares of construction 
paper in clusters of myriad spots of color, 
thickly concentrated at the center and thin- 
ning toward the periphery. The same tiny 
squares of paper are affixed to brief pencil 
sketches in a series of Dinosaur studies 
which progress from a static pose with a 
sparse arrangement of black squares through 
a gtadual increase in motion and complex- 
ity to the final study in which there is a 
profusion of black and colored dots and a 
turbulence of movement. More interesting 
than these experiments with materials are 
two large oils, a heavy network of black 
over patches of color, and a dark intense 
concentration of pigment which disperses 
energy in diminishing lines radiating to- 
watd the periphery. (De Nagy, to May 
30.)—M.S. 


Eichings by Matisse 


These small etchings and dry points are a 
$ and intimate testimony to the master’s 
Unique enthusiasm for the figure. The 
sketches of 1903 are detailed, concerned 
with heads and costumes. From 1914, an 
“onomy of line prevailing, are some fine 
Portraits (of Madame Juan Gris, Madame 
‘ in a kimona and Walter Pach) 
induding the inimitable eyebrows of Low- 
low im 4 Flowered Hat. The group from 
1929 is made up mostly of studies of nude 
models, Odalisques, and expressive heads 
with an aquarium motif. Assembled, 

ate a distillation of linear loveliness. 

of Modern Art, to May 30.) 

—S.B. 
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Titina Maselli: Bar 


Titina Maselli 


Introduced to the United States in this ex- 
hibition, Italian painter Titina Maselli 
exhibits strong, black-dominated canvases 
which derive their power from stark con- 
trasts of light and dark, from bold angular 
compositions and dramatic and unusual 
perspectives. The city at night, a recurring 
theme, is seen with such a sharply angled 
focus that the observer finds no place to 
locate himself as he is confronted with diz- 
zying spaces and impenetrable barriers. In 
Boxers, another theme which preoccupies 
the artist, the shadowy, red-tinged locked 
forms of the fighters loom in the fore- 
ground while receding white circles of light 
and thin yellow strips establish a rapid 
movement into an infinite black void. Some 
of the forms of Italian Futurist painting 
are recalled in the diagonal grid of Pigeon 
Under the El, but the impetus here is to- 
ward the stability of arrested movement 
rather than motion itself and with empha- 
sis on the illumining effects of the greenish 
white light beneath the superimposed black 
structure. (Durlacher, to May 21.)—M.S. 


Fayga Ostrower 


A Brazilian printmaker who is at present 
in this country working at Atelier 17, this 
artist is an example of hemispheric solid- 
arity in a common abstract language and 
experimental approach to printmaking 
techniques. The finely mottled texture of 
aquatint is broken and varied to create 
varying shapes while etched line provides 
accent and direction against the amorphous 
grounds of gently modulated color. Never 
specific in their allusions to nature, these 
prints suggest both the cosmic, in the un- 
bounded expanses and crescendos of lumi- 
nosity and the microcosmic, in the minutely 
varied textures which are like particles of 
matter captured in a photomicrograph. 
Woodcuts in the same delicate colors and 
bolder forms make effective use of the 
grain of the wood to achieve varied grada- 
tions in density. (Contemporaries, to May 
28.) —M.LS. 


Jan Hoowij: Hon. Robert C. Wagner. 
At Portraits. Inc. 


Portraits in Review 


Portraiture makes formidable demands on 
the artist, for the portrait must be a picture 
and also a likeness, presenting objective 
statement in pictorial terms. Not only ob- 
jective statement (for photography can be 
depended on for that) but a record of the 
animating inner life that has conditioned 
bodily gesture and mental habit. In the 
current exhibition, “Portraits in Review,” 
there are many admirable solutions of this 
exacting problem. A successful one is The 
Hon. Robert C. Wagner, Mayor of Neu 
York, ty Jan Hoowij, which avoids ceremo- 
nious presentation and invests the figure 
with poise and dignity, skillfully relating 
the bulk and weight of the body to the 
picture space and its urban background. 
Other portraits, which display certainty in 
grasping the large relations of form with 
consonance of gesture and feature, include 
Robert Brackman’s John Foster Dulles, and 
canvases by Raymond Neilson, Sidney 
Dickinson, Gardner Cox, Leopold Seyffert, 
and William Draper. 

The feminine contingent is marked by a 
prevalent simplicity of décor and arrange- 
ment. The pastel portrait Princess Lila 
Galinoff by Dimitri Romanovsky is out- 
standing in its combination of textural 
fragility with sound modeling in an imagi- 
native design. John Koch’s Mrs. J. A. Rip- 
pell is a vivid evocation of personality in 
a rhythmic harmony of arrangement. Other 
commendable canvases are by Samuel Mir- 
sky, Channing Hare, Raymond Kanelba, 
Paul Clemens and David Swasey. Chil- 
dren’s portraits presenting adolescent charm, 
yet avoiding sentimentality, include an en- 
chanting aquarelle by Gordon Aymar and 
canvases by Margery Ryerson, Henrietta 
Wyeth and Lester Bentley. The sculptured 
head of a child by Elizabeth Burroughs is 
noteworthy for its sensitive, yet sound 
modeling. (Portraits Inc., to May 18.) 


—M.B. 


Prints from Europe and Japan 


Nine new acquisitions from Japan include 
woodcuts by six different artists, among 
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them Kiyoshi Saito, whose animals have 
the quality of fables, expressing significant 
emotions in simple terms, Kawakami, who 
refreshes a traditional theme in his Arrival 
of the South Savages, and Azechi, who dis- 
plays marked originality in. his Mountain 
Guide B. 

Expressionism in Germany is given a 
substantial survey in works by Kirchener, 
Pechstein, Kollwitz and Rohlfs; there is 
also a Klee lithograph, Vulgar Comedy. 
From the most incisive and somber wood- 
cuts to the portrait lithographs, the work 
by a miscellany of well-known moderns 
from England, France and Italy counter- 
points our more decorative and romantic 
contemporaries. A remarkable 6 panel in- 
taglio, The Herring Catch, by Rolf Nesch, 
is a tour de force which unifies the sweep- 
ing movements of nets, boats and schools 
of fish through fresh color passages. Works 
by Ensor and Redon, two masters who 
projected private worlds, and Picasso's 
three monumental versions of Balzac’s head 
give further dimensions to an impressive 
although scattered selection. (Museum of 
Modern Art, to May 30.)—S.B. 


Alan Kaprow 


A forthright and vigorous expressionist, 
Alan Kaprow sustains the intensity of his 
initial impetuous attack throughout each 
canvas. Throbbing, vibrant color, cadmiums 
and violets vying with each other, and 
vehemence of application, abrupt, slashing 
strokes and thick crests of pigment, lend 
these canvases an impassioned violence al- 
most worthy of Soutine, although the vio- 
lence seems to concern the act of painting 
itself rather than the outpouring of emo- 
tion. The figure appears in all of these 
paintings, in repose or in the wild motions 
and gyrations of a raucous dance, always 
delineated with the same bold strokes 
which ignore refinements of contour or 
variation of shape, emphasizing posture and 
gesture, indicating direction and motion 
more than form and substance. Often the 
figures operate in relief fashion within a 
very shallow space against solid grounds, 
while in some compositions indications of 
setting are arranged to establish an am- 
biguous, explosive space which leads the 
eye in many simultaneous directions. There 
is an immediacy here which conveys the 
impression of a headlong and almost hasty 
approach, but underlying the rapid execu- 
tion of each painting is a backlog of ex- 
periment and experience which gives rich- 
ness and conviction to the work. (Urban, 
to June 4.)—M.S. 


Clinton Hamilton 


Taking cues from Kurt Schwitters’ inven- 
tive little Merz-collages, Clinton Hamilton 
has fashioned a series of charming paste- 
ups out of torn and scissored bits: old tick- 
ets, scraps of letters, pieces of engravings, 
odds and ends of color cut-outs. 

The difference between the two artists is 
one which contrasts Schwitters’ direct cre- 
ativity with Hamilton’s vicarious one. The 
German's profound wit seems to rise out 
of the materials themselves rather than im- 
posed from without, as if he had worked 
in them instead of with them. Hamilton's 
are detached manipulations, regulated by 
taste rather a deeper involvement, produc- 
ing neat designs which are sophisticated, 
almost pretty parodies of Schwitters’ sur- 
aces, without attaining their artistic signif- 
icance. (Loft, through May.) —S.F. 


Prints and Drawings 


A lively and entertaining selection, the oy, 
standing prints in this show are not th 
pure abstractions (which are few) but th 
prints in which a _ marked  stylizatio, 
achieves an individual flair. Charles Brown; 
Seated Man, a black and white etching, ; 
in an interesting checkerboard style; My 
Janko’s Indian Summer is a fluent desj 
of hues blending like fine calico; Willa 
D. White's Street Scene is an impression. 
istic color woodcut that emphasizes hog. 
zontals as though the figures are sem 
through a string curtain; Michael Ponce de 
Leon’s Lonely Child is moving in deep 
colors. 

Heads and figures dominate the dray. 
ings, including the works of jurors Joseph 
Glasco (Head) and Sitting Girl by Petr 
Takal. Others are a romantic Sad Dance 
by Sylvia Bernstein; a beach gaiety by Alber 
Puntelli; Cynthia Griffith’s close and «. 
curate ink, Baby, and Ronald Kolker’s poy. 
erful Neff and I. A print by the third juror, 
Cretaceous Death Dance (Struthiomings) 
by Leo Katz, was not available for review. 
(City Center, to May 30.)—S.B. 


Robert Broner 


“Texture imprints” is the name given t 
Robert Broner’s work—a method which 
saturates various textiles with oil colors and 
combines their imprint into collage-like 
surfaces which have an interest in them- 
selves as well as contributing to the design 
of his imagery. Broner’s forms are simple 
and telling, set down with economy and 
decorative impact. Subway subjects are 
among his favorites here, and his most 
moving print in this show is Blind Subway 
Minstrel, Accordionist. (Wellons, through 
May.) —S.F. 


Robert Broner: 
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Ralph Iwamoto 


The strong, decorative abstracted shapes of 
Jwamoto’s canvases are imbued with a 
somewhat disquieting poetic fantasy. Land- 
scapes are invaded by preying insects de- 
youring other insects, or a bird lies help- 
less in the talons of an enemy winged- 
hunter. Mysteriously glowing tonal color 
set off against large areas of black further 
enhance the symbolism of threat in his 
work. Many of Iwamoto’s paintings are 
admirably executed and possess a convinc- 
ing emotion, best represented in the hyp- 
notic Flickering Death and The Mantis And 
The Firefly. (Regina, May 15 to May 31.) 

—A.N. 


Marcelle Stoianovich 


This artist's charming watercolor illustra- 
tions depict magic cities and whimsical fig- 
ures in a fanciful manner with limpid color 
washes. Despite their personal viewpoint 
and decorative, delicate handling these 
works cannot be taken too seriously. (Gal- 
erie Moderne, to June 7.) —A.N. 


Konzal 


In his third one man show at this gallery, 
Konzal’s sculpture shows an increasing con- 
cern with rhythm, an openness not often 
seen in carved wood. He uses glue to weld 
freely floating forms, as in the graceful 
Runner and the lateral interplay of figures 
in Sea Drift. The latter and Dancing Figure 
have not been smoothed and polished so 
that the knife marks create a modulated 
surface which is more meticulous than 
tough hewn and keeps the sense of con- 
struction in the work. He has not suc- 
cumbed to the temptation of making these 
look like figures cut from a single block 
and this honesty of treatment becomes a 
major asset. 

A number of the plaster figures, such as 
The Story were conceived as building orna- 
ments and in them Konzal has expressed 
his faith in the use of sculpture as a corol- 
lary of architecture, a field which many 
sculptors ignore as assiduously as most ar- 
chitects ignore them. (Contemporary Arts, 
to June 3.) —L.G. 


Eight New Decade Artists 


Seven painters and one sculptor, all well- 
known here and abroad, exhibit work at- 
testing to the power, vigor and intensity 
of expression in abstract art. Karel Appel’s 
bold colorful paintings are somehow akin 
to Miro, though the feeling is anguished 
and brutal. Franz Kline is excellently rep- 
resented by two small works, despite the 
fact that he is usually more effective work- 
ing large. There is good painting to be seen 
in De Kooning’s Two Women (in the 
country), somehow unresolved but fascinat- 
ing in its complex spatial developments, in 
Da Silva's Composition, 1951, flat color- 
Planes and line in intricate counterpoint 
and in Scott's tenuously-balanced Black 
and White Composition. 

Less familiar to American audiences, 
Germaine Richier is a very interesting and 
individual sculptor. Her bronze and lead 

have an undefinable sense of pres- 
ence, seeming to exist in their own world 
With their own particular torturous expres- 
sion. Organic and vital in conception, The 
Hydra and The Ogre are among her most 
Moving pieces. The works of Bacon and 
ffet are also included in the exhibi- 
tion. (Jackson, to June 11.)—A.N. 
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——— ALUMINUM 1955 EXHIBITION - LONDON, W. i— 
ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL « June Ist to June I Ith 


Enamel Fused at 1,000 degrees F. 


An invited group of VITREOUS ENAMEL on ALUMINUM: 
murals, plaques and bowls by EDWARD WINTER, contem- 
porary American enameler to be featured in Things to Come 
section of the exhibit. 


"Abstraction" 15" x 35" 


Sponsored by The Aluminum Development Association of Great Britain. 
100 YEARS OF PROGRESS 
PRODUCTION ¢ RESEARCH « APPLICATION ° 


INDONESIAN ART 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
HIS EXCELLENCY ACHMAD NATANAGARA 
CONSUL GENERAL OF INDONESIA 


MAY 12 — SEPT. 31 


CARLEBACH 


937 THIRD AVE (56 ST) N.Y. 
also on exhibit: GHESSMEN 17: to 20th CENTURY 
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20th and Late 19th Century Masters 


ATTILIO SALEMME 


Current Exhibition 








Knee, Smith and Dehner 


In some ways these three watercolorists 
share a common painting vision which finds 
its source in nature, but seeks poetic tran- 
scendence through the idiom of abstraction. 
Gina Knee composes irregular, fragmented 
landscape shapes of a soft, warm lyricism, 
somewhat melancholy in feeling. Their gen- 
erally loose and fluid handling is given 
tighter structure in the yellow sun-filled 
Castille in August, making this her most 
harmoniously-related picture. Silbey Smith 
utilizes an excellent technique in creating 
rhythmical abstractions as in the pure, for- 
mal Skyscape, or she may use free brush- 
work to express more emotional pictorial 
intensities, as in the brooding Ides of 
March. The romanticism flowing through 
the work of Knee and Smith also may be 
seen in the creations of Dorothy Dehner, 
if at the mercy of more austere means. 
Dehner builds her pictures out of a complex 
of black structural lines defining or iso- 
lating color areas on a spread of white 
background. Some have an oriental look 
while other renditions have a charming 
fantasy of images remotely suggesting Klee. 
(Willard, to May 28.) —A.N. 


James Trio 


Though all three women are abstract paint- 
ers, they each bring to bear a personal 
preoccupation with form, different and in- 
dividual in viewpoint. Nieves Marschaleck’s 
work is the most interesting of the three, 
powerful in conception and plastic in its 
color-form intervals. Limiting herself to 
whites, blacks and ochers, Marschaleck cre- 
ates a torrent of form pulsating across the 
surfaces of her canvas in an organic surge 
of activity. Myrna Harrison’s style vacillates 
between a contorted calligraphy of brilliant 
color passages, and masses more geometrical 
in conception. Her strength lies in a vibrant 
emotionality more than in well-considered 
structural relationships. Less freely-conceived 
than the others, the oils of Lillian Orlowsky 
are generally semi-abstract in nature. They 
are handsome depictions almost mystical 
appearing in their strange, inner color- 
glows. (James, to May 30.)—A.N. 


Seff Weidl 


In his sculpture as well as his painting and 
drawing, Weidl concentrates on the human 
form, reducing it to simplified linear ara- 
besques which attenuate heads and limbs in 
graceful, elliptical rhythms. The gentle re- 
finement of his art is especially apparent 
in his oil on paper studies where subdued, 
granular surfaces and faint suggestions of 
color veil his figures in a delicate haze. 
Although he is usually preoccupied with 
formal problems, there are often expres- 
sionist overtones to be felt in such works 
as the melancholic Lonely, the compact 
Descent from the Cross, or Life, with its 
Picassoesque symbolism. Yet even here, 
Weidl’s characteristic reticence and under- 
statement cast a mysterious hush over these 
dramatic scenes. (Kleemann, to May 28.) 

—R.R. 


Johannes Morton 


Small illustrative watercolors depict land- 
scapes of Denmark, Canada and Pennsyl- 
vania. The beach scenes, the lobster boats 
are pleasant in color and show a certain 
response to changes of weather and locale. 
(Kottler, to May 21.)—S.B. 
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Jean Dufy 


An exhibition of paintings by Jean Dufy 
gives him the place in the sun that his work 
deserves but which was long overshadowed 
by the fact that saying “Dufy” immediately 
suggested Raoul. His oeuvre, now emerging 
from this quasi-obscurity, may be appre- 
ciated for its painterly qualities of assured 
brushing, individual palette and personal 
interpretation of visual experience. That 
these qualities are a matured development 
may be realized in viewing an early land- 
scape canvas, carried out in a _ loosely- 
brushed impressionism. Although a view 
of the Seine is more solidly constructed, it 
is its enveloping area of glowing color that 
focuses attention. But in the group of re- 
cent paintings, the artist discloses his abil- 
ity to transmute the thing seen, landscape 
or still life, into simplicity of coherent, 
plastic statement in plenary richness of 
delicately adjusted color. While the canvas 
Paris is an enchanting symphony of fusing 
blues and greens, it is the rightness of its 
intervals and its sustained structure that 
gives it significance. In the glowing flower 
piece or the still life of bottles and fruit, 
the lyrical relevance of details and the 
knowledgable accents of form, tone and 
color that lift them from literalness into 
the realm of imaginative design. (Van Die- 
men-Lilienfeld Galleries, to May 31.) 

—M.B. 


Rosa Lie Johannson 


A young Swedish artist shows expressionist 
traits, a tight Northern intensity, in her 
portaits and landscapes. Her sensitivity to 
color and her courage in applying it to 
broad simple areas have produced some 
interesting, if incomplete, canvases. In its 
summation of feeling, Flower Boy (of those 
available for review) was particularly com- 
pelling. (Gallery 21, to May 21.)—S.B. 


Anton Refregier 


A recent stay in Mexico has provided An- 
ton Refregier, nationally known as a mu- 
ralist, with rich and varied subject-matter 
for his present show of paintings, ceramics 
and drawings. The numerous casein paint- 
ings of Mexican natives are sympatheti- 
cally rendered in a decorative, tightly knit 
style not unlike the artist's mural work. 
Despite their sensitive craftsmanship, the 
paintings are sometimes too stylized to lift 
them out of illustration to a more humanly 
expressive and plastically valid form. Of 
much dignity and strength, Everything Has 
Value and Tortilla Maker are two of his 
really better interpretations. 

The ceramic plaques, done in conjunc- 
tion with the ceramicist Frances Serber, are 
quite outstanding for decorative quality. 
The few drawings display a power and 
depth of feeling scarcely touched upon in 
the artist's painting. (ACA, to May 21.) 

—A.N. 


Charlie Bunnell 


This Colorado painter having his first one- 
man show in New York is a knowledgeable 
colorist with an individual flavor. The 
monochrome in greys that he calls Medieval 
suggests an undulating movement of forms 
and stones. Keeping an astute respect for 
the integrity of the picture plane, Bunnell 
offers a series of compositions in yellow, 
grey, blue; conjures shadows and reflections 
and landscape moods that are Marin-influ- 
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Jabu Gasp. 
This one-man artist-gallery is showing ; jee 
variety of sculpture in colored enamel— an 
free forms, cut-outs, wall sculpture an of Ve 
mobiles, as well as some flat, frieze-like single 
panels. Play is the happiest blend of forms, sm 
here Jabu has wisely subdued the colon} of ¢h 
tion, emphasizing texture more. Carousel i} dame 
another three-ring cut-out but flat; th 
Tumblers are two gay and adjustable si: 
houettes. Isr 
Jabu (J. Anthony Buzzelli) shows ate§ A se 
mendous output in this rich and fascinating} stand 
medium. Construction in his sculpture i} seem 
sometimes weak, but he has developed hi} most 
enamels to a stage of real invention, ani § tiona 
has produced some provocative sampling } and 
and some lovely passages. ( Jabu-Enamel, | Coff 
May 31.)—S.B. a br 
comy 
Jean Watson ae 
Isolation is the keynote of Jean Watsons § style 
stark depopulated landscapes where even } The 
cornfields and deserted factory building } ring 
barely remind one that human hands have § crea 
had a role in the shaping of the scene] terp 
Animals, trees, rock forms, all are solitay | acte: 
self-contained units, sharply  delineatei | 28.) 
against a flat expanse of land and sky o 
blunted cliffs. The frosty white, which é Soc 
used often too lavishly, has a deadening 
effect on the predominantly cool and sub J The 
dued color, while the sudden areas of im | \¢ 
plausible brightness lend a note of gatish | Port 
ness and heighten the sense of unrealin lerie 
which pervades these desolate vistas. (Ar f "te 
gent, to May 28.)—M.S. with 
app 
0: 
Wallace Bassford ‘ 
The paintings of flowers and women b Ne 
Wallace Bassford continue to manifes | ‘4% 
those pleasant characteristics associated wit = 
his previously shown work: a confident us Re 
of the brush or palette knife that appea® 
to be, in its slightly scumbled textuté, 
more loose than it actually is, and colo ( 
which seems to have a lightly grayed bast 
for its powdery surface hues. In Bassfords | Gr 
fluent wash drawings there is an unde A 
stated suggestion of detail which is at fis ee 
more appealing than the sharper definitio® J), 
in the portraits. Anatomically, however, th len 





drawings lack firmness, structure being # 
dicated only superficially in a technige 
which places emphasis upon calculates 
charm. (Grand Central, to May 27.)—SF 
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Howard Low and Vincent Malta 


is two-man show, their first New York 
sibition, contrasts the approaches of two 
ang painters, Howard Low and Vincent 
Both tend toward non-figurative 
wession, but where Malta’s forms are 
d upon his contemporary environment, 
'§ originate with past and primitive 
es; Malta’s color is often glazed into 
+h luminosity, Low’s is relatively dry and 


§ opaque without losing its harmonious lustre. 
“Malta’s rhythms are baroque, retaining as- 


of Bonnard and Soutine in their 
fichly pigmented layers; Low’s emphasize 
simple vertical forms stylized into quietly 
whimsical presences. (AAA, to May 28.) 
—S.F. 


Latin American Primitives 


Although the quality is not always up to 
the same high level as the best work in this 
group, some choice examples are present in 
the show: a Magie Noire by Hector Hip- 
polite, a La Mort de Dessalines by Franz 
Gaspard (both artists are from Haiti), two 
Indian subjects by Amadeo Landaeta of 
Peru, a Butterfly Hill by Luis Herrera Gue- 
vata of Chile, and a Red Horse by Feliciano 
of Venezuela. Perhaps the most impressive 
single work here is a handsome sculpture 
in mahogany, The Prophet, by Mario Cruz 
of the Dominican Republic. (Galeria Su- 
damericana, to May 28.)—S.F. - 


Israeli Art 


A selection of paintings reveals some out- 
standing artists in Israel. Shlomo Vitkin 
seems the most contemporary as well as the 
most accomplished. His style is representa- 
tional through a patina of sensitive colors 
and a cubist breaking of forms. Still Life, 
Coffee Grinding, The Purim Clowns span 
a breadth of experience; Landscape-Haifa, 
composed with dignity, in remarkable 
gteens, rises to a plane of excellence. 

Margot Ascheim has a strong, broad 
style; Rico Blass records some exotic places. 
The Dutch-born Van den Berg, in transfer- 
ting a native expressionism to Israeli themes, 
creates some dynamic and entertaining in- 
terpretations of The Village and some char- 
acters. (Contemporary Foreign Art, to May 
28.)—S.B. 


Society of Young American Artists 


The first exhibition by a group organized 
to encourage artists who have had less op- 
portunity to show in other New York gal- 
leties, this assembly of painting and sculp- 
ture is predominantly abstract in tendency, 
with few indications of figurative elements 
appearing here and there among the ap- 
Pfoximately 90 examples. 

Lively and interesting, the gathering is 
highlighted by Felrath Hines’ poetic Pali- 
sades, a Green Table by Sylvia Rutkoff, a 
teflectively composed Mystic Bridge by 
Howard Baer, and work by Benjamin 
Benno, Burton Haser, Rhodes Wright, 
Jonnie M. Greene and Alexandra Kasuba. 
(Riverside, to May 22.) —S.F. 


Group Show 


A new gallery displays a group of oils, 
sculpture and drawings. An abstraction in 
ms by MacDonald Stewart, some opu- 
fat still lifes by Henry Regis and Sea- 
Scape by Calvin are among the more inter- 
sting examples in a selection of their 
Young artists. (Stairway.)—S.B. 
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STUDENT ARTISTS’ WORK 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 


822 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


May 5 


May 30 


JON CORBINO 


May 16-June II 


REHN GALLERIES 683 Fifth Ave., New York 


CORELLI 


SCULPTURE 


(NEAR 54th STREET) 


-CORELLI /WILNER 


WATERCOLORS 


May 24 to June 11 


JOHN MYERS GALLERY 21 - - 21E. 63 -N.Y.C. 





Exhibition: ‘‘Watercolors of SPAIN’ 


May 18 - June 3 
Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
15 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. C. 








APPEL e« BACON e Da SILVA 
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MARTHA SACKGON GALLERY 


22 East 66 Street, New York 


KOOTZ GALLERY 
SOULAGES 


600 MADISON AVENUE AT 57th 


PAINTINGS & SCULPTURE 


WANTED 


FOR SUMMER EXHIBITIONS 


LYNN KOTTLER GALLERY 
108 E. 57 St., MU 8-8436 











HILTON Paintings 


LEECH 


May 23-June 11 


MORRIS 174 Waverly PI. 
GALLERY 0 at Christopher St. 
DOUGLASS May 16-June 4 


HOWELL 


Paintings—A New Medium 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY e 15 E. 57 ST., N.Y.C. 





| WATERCOLORS & DRAWINGS] 


Wi 
pONNAR 


A. D. Gruskin, Director 
Ree EAST 57 +) id NEW YORK__! 


Paintings 


MIRIAM BERGMAN 
MARJORIE MORSE 


May 23-June 4 


PANORAS « 62 W.56St., N.Y. 


AFRO 


recent paintings 


catherine viviano 





42 e. 57 st. 
GEORGE PAINTINGS 
THRU JUNE 4 


KORMAN GALLERY 


835 Madison Ave. (bet. 69-70 Sts.) 
recent oils and watercolors 


Frances 


WOOD 


beginning May 11th 


V. JORGEN gallery 241 east 60th 


open daily 1-6 







BILLMEYER 

HARRISON 
ORLOWSKY 

To May 28 JAMES GALLERY 

Mon.-Sat., 1-6 70 E. 12 ST. 



























paintings and etchings by 


Sylvia 
Carene 


thru June 


BALL STATE TEACHERS 
COLLEGE e Muncie, Indiana 


Shown previously at 
UNIVERSITY OF INDIANA 
BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


JACOB HIRSCH 
ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 
Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN — GREEK — ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 
MEDIAEVAL — RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 
DRAWINGS — PRINTS 


MOBILES 


CALDER 


May 17 - June 11 


CURT VALEA TIS 
GALLERY 32 E. 57, N.Y. 


63rd Annual Exhibition 
National Association 


of Women Artists 
May 12-29 (incl. Sundays ) 


NATIONAL ACADEMY GALLERIES 


1083 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 89th STREET, N. Y. 
Hours: 1 to 6 p.m. Demonstrations 


A PAINTER’S SUMMER 
This is not a school. To a full comple- 
ment of just 12 young, advanced artists, 
we offer selective lodging, fine food, 
superb studios. Our 6th season. $35 
weekly, any period between July 1- 
Sept. 10. Write for prospectus. 

BAY STREET STUDIO 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR e@ MAINE 


ee 
sbe HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 


painting * graphic arts 
sculpture * advertising art 


Diploma and B.F.A. Degree 


25 ATHENEUM SQUARE NORTH 
HARTFORD 3, CONNECTICUT 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Dress 
Design, Fashion [Illustration, Crafts. 
Teacher Training Course. ROTC. Stu- 
dents may live in supervised residences 
and enjoy many University activities. 
Write for Bulletins 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Reom 20 


Henry Regis 


Working in a traditional framework of 
portraits and still lifes, this young painter 
is exploring the impact of color over large 
areas in canvases which tend to be heavy 
in scale. Early works such as The Tall 
Candle show a promising response to tonal 
effects, and tropical contrasts are striking 
in Mexican still lifes of a later phase. 
Compositions of women in_ interiors 
show the influence of Matisse, an effort 
toward more scope and complexity, not 
quite assimilated either spatially or decora- 
tively. (Stairway, to May 21.)—S.B. 


Henry D. Regis: Still Life 


Matisse Group 


There is no attempt to push this varied and 
handsome collection into a confining theme; 
each artist is simply represented by one or 
two or his finest works. Giacometti’s Large 
Head is not the usual slim, attenuated 
form despite the compressed profile and 
elongated features. Actually its rough 
knobbed surface and heavy base gives it a 
special dimension which is neither thick 
nor thin and it’s on? of the most memo- 
rable portrait busts this reviewer has seen. 
The other sculpture in the show: Roszak’s 
Hound of Heaven, the Butlers and Marinis 
and Reclining Woman by Craig Martin (a 
peculiarly flattened but interesting figure) 
hold their own with the surrounding paint- 
ings. Dubuffet’s large square of rich green 
terrain topped by a narrow rectangle of 
troubled blue-grey sky is a lovely thing, as 
are the Matisses and Derains. Picasso's Old 
Musician is one of his spontaneous, truth- 
ful character studies, and Léger is repre- 
sented by a light toned, carefully painted 
work from 1926 which has the curiously 
static quality of a number of his “machine 
age” pictures. There are two haunting Tan- 
guys from 1954 when he began to experi- 
ment with more active forms; skies in 
sweeping backward motion and a congestion 
of water-smoothed structures in the fore- 
ground. (Matisse, to May 28.)—L.G. 


Boissonade 


A painter from Paris (who used to be an 
interior decorator) gives as much attention 


to his frames as to his canvases, even to the 
point of using trompe l'oeil shadow 


blend a partially gold frame into the deg 


rative scheme of his still life. Violets 
zinnias are tastefully painted; seascapes g 
airy, pastel in their tones. Also exhibits 
are a group of small bronze portrait he 
and some ia plaster, pocket-sized. ( 

to May 28.)—S.B. 


Arthur Schwieder Group 


One of the veteran instructors of 
York, Arthur Schwieder is presenting 
23rd exhibition of his students’ 
(Herbert Mahabar, whose Through 
Trees is included in this show, has 
with him for 18 years.) 

As a tribute to his teaching, the e 
ble does not show the imprint of 
Schwieder’s own highly individual style 
but rather a grounding in the fundamentals 
of composition and color. The predominam 
note is naturalist-realism, and as always in 
a show like this it is interesting to see the 
variety of responses to a given subject. 
Mary McCarthy's semi-primitive and bright 
response in Circus Wagon versus Ruth 
Wigor’s sober treatment of the scene. In 
Mrs. Schwieder’s handling of the Gla; 
and Drape still life, there is a fluidity and 
lightness of touch to contrast with the rich 
tones and texture of Fannie Brandt's work. 
Ruth Reilly's Shells stands out as a per 
sonal concept of space and Annette Pore’s 
landscape is an arrival by her own petcep- 
tions at the light and color theories of 
pointillism. (Milch, to May 27.)—LG. 


Frances Wood 


In Frances Wood's oils the forms are not 
painted as solid silhouettes but attain solid 
ity through the depth of color which reaches 
a ripeness and resonant timbre usually 
associated with the radiance of stained glass 
The human themes in these canvases af 
enriched in the painting process, and given 
warmth and vitality by the color. Their 
range is wide: a Beach, a Cambodum 
Dancer (Mailan) and Biblical subjects. Ih 
all of them the literal aspects are male 
secondary to a lyrical, romantic imagefy. 
(Jorgen, to May 27.)—S.F. 


Frances Wood: Unitillé 


Continued on page 
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Illustration from “Prehistoric Painting” 


horses, bulls and reindeer, makes the lasting impression. It 
seems that Dr. Werner may have been right: the brightness 
here is a kind of fauvism by means of photographic 
technology. 

It remains to be said that M. Bataille’s text is of a kind 
we are used to receiving from France, a kind which the 
common-sense qualities of the English language always make 
seem a little dubious. It is not strictly art criticism; it is 
more like a “celebration,” more like an hommage to a great 
French master, only recently discovered; a maitre like no 
other: Lascaux Man. And therefore the language of this text 
is rather heavier on rhetoric than clarity, and given more to 
vaporous “philosophizing” than to precision. In this it is at 
odds with the plates which aim, above all, for the precise 
image, and succeed handsomely. 


May 15, 1955 


Rodin’s Balzac 
Continued from page 13 


mature style in its free expressive modeling, the bold striking 
pose and the turbulent motion of the deep-cleft draperies. 
Truly monumental in the imposing mass of the powerful 
cloaked torso and the forceful dramatic rendering of the 
strong, weathered countenance, the figure seems capable of 
defying centuries of buffeting by the elements, towering 
above the humanity which throngs through the pages of 
Balzac’s Comédie Humaine. 


At the presentation of the sculpture Marion Willard, on 
behalf of the Memorial Committee, spoke of Curt Valentin’s 
important role as a supporter and patron of living artists, 
particularly sculptors. A message from Perry Rathbone was 
read in which the new director of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts dwelt on Curt Valentin’s influence throughout 
America. “When he died last August,” Mr. Rathbone said, 
“there was scarcely a community in America where art is 
cultivated that had not felt his influence . . . Through his 
wonderful gift for friendship, Curt Valentin left us the 
enduring legacy which has enriched all of us and our mu- 
seums, for through friendship he communicated his own 
love and understanding of art.” 


The Balzac is the second Rodin sculpture to come into the 
Museum collection under the new policy initiating the 
formation of a small, highly selective, permanent collection 
of modern works dating back to the late 19th century; the 
other piece being St. John the Baptist Preaching, one of the 
best of Rodin’s early realistic figures. In addition to the 
monument on the Boulevard Raspail, there is another bronze 
cast of Balzac in the Rodin Museum in Meudon and a third 
in the Antwerp Museum. 


LASCAUX OR THE 
BIRTH OF ART 


Text by Georges Bataille 

In the Lascaux caves are found the finest 
and best preserved group of prehistoric 
paintings that have been brought to light— 
they belong to a time when the activities of 
primitive man gave way to the fanciful inven- 
tion of signs and images, creating out of 
nothing a unique world of art. The splendor 
of these incredible paintings is brought to 
you in this volume for the very first time— 
in a magnificent series of impeccable color 
reproductions made possible by the use of 
an entirely new photographic technique. 


68 Color reproductions. | 6.50 


At bookstores or MAIL TODAY to 
SRR eee eee ey 
SKIRA, Inc., Publishers, Dept. AD 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me copies of 
Lascaux or The Birth of Art @ $16.50 each. 
| enclose [] check [) money order for 


& 
ine 1 
(N.Y. City residents add 3% Sales Tax) & 
_SKIRA, Inc. pays all postage charges. % 
NAME 
ADDRESS . 
CEE sn. ZONE........STATE * 


Money refunded within 10 days if not 
completely satisfied. 
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ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N.Y. 


announces its Summer Schools in 
Woodstock, N. Y. and New York City 


June 2 to August 26, 1955 


Instructors in Woodstock 
Arnold Blanch (in August only) 
Edward Chavez (June and July only) 
Zygmunt Menkes (July, August only) 


Frank J. Reilly 


_Instructors in New York 





Will Barnet Bernard Klonis 
Dagmar Freuchen Frank J. Reilly 
Morris Kantor Harry Sternberg 
drawing/painting 
illustration/anatomy 
fashion illustration 


Full or Part-Time Registration 
Write or phone for free catalogue 


Stewart Klonis, Director 
215 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. Circle 7-4510 


STOWE, VT. 


STANLEY MARC WRIGHT 
PORTRAIT THE 


see ight 


LANDSCAPES 
SCHOOL of ART 


SEONG MOY 


GRAPHIC WORKSHOP, SUMMER 
COURSE IN WOODCUT PRINTMAKING 


PROVINCETOWN 


july I-sept. 2 
FOR INFORMATION: WRITE TO: SEONG MOY. 
507 WEST 59 ST.. N. Y. C.; TEL. PLAZA 7-4482 


COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 





WOELFFER GRALAPP ,.p=Icx 
SABEAN JOHNSTON crarnics 
CHENOWETH GRIBBS PAINTING 


Write: Registrar, 30 West Dale 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE T 


SUMMER CLASSES 


PART TIME AND FULL TIME 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 


AMERICAN ART SCHOOL 


154 W. 56 ST., N. Y. 19 PL. 7-3580 


Outdoor and Studio 
Painting Classes 


Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


in Noank, Connecticut 
For information write or phone 


Noank, Conn. JEfferson 6-7720 





Auctions 


May 19, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French Provincial furniture and decora- 
tions, including Louis XV and Louis XVI 
cabinetwork in a variety of woods; bronzes; 
crystal lighting fixtures; carved and gilded 
mirrors; viewx Paris and other porcelains. 
Property of Princess Valentine Nigeradse 
and other owners. Exhibition now. 


May 20-21, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries. English and other period furniture 
and decorations, including a George II 
cabinet, Sheraton secretary-chest and side- 
board, East Indian Hepplewhite armchairs; 
screens and mirrors; a pair of George IV 
terrestrial and celestial globes; Queen Anne, 
Georgian and other silver, including choice 
examples by Thomas Boulton, William 
Burwash and other famous silversmiths; 
Oriental Lowestoft porcelain; portrait min- 
iatures by well-known British and Ameri- 
can 18th century artists; Coalport and other 
table porcelain; linens, laces and table 
glass; Oriental, Alpujarra and domestic 
rugs; tapestries and window hangings. 
Property of the late Owen F. Roberts and 
Samuel Rubin, the latter collection being 
sold for the benefit of Brandeis University. 
Exhibition now. 


May 26, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French and other furniture and decoration, 
Oriental rugs, table porcelain, silver and 
silver-plated ware, Chinese porcelains and 
contemporary paintings, including You 
Made Me Love You by Jack Butler Yeats 
and a watercolor and gouache by Jean 
Dufy. Property of Mrs. Bror Dahlberg and 
other owners. Exhibition from May 20. 


May 27, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French garden sculpture and ornamental 
furniture, including a limestone figural and 
columnar fountain; faience and other dec- 
orative objects for terrace and garden, 
including Bavent faience statuettes of 
pigeons, snails, greyhounds, cats, terriers, 
and baskets of fruits and flowers. Assem- 
bled by Mme. Renée Guibal. Exhibition 
from May 21. 


Four Directions Group 


“The world of form and the world of the 
word” is the title of this exhibition of 
drawings by William Hinkle, photographs 
by Scott Hyde, paintings by Rolf Scarlett 
and watercolors and sculpture by Louis 
Trakis. Each exhibitor has selected a quota- 
tion from literature which he feels approxi- 
mates in words his own aims in visual 
media, such as the line from Lucretius, 
chosen by Rolf Scarlett: “Void, then, and 
depths of space have nature such That e’en 
the lightening bolt in its bright course 
Could ne’er traverse their boundless realms.” 
Scarlett’s non-objective paintings are ex- 
plorations of the depths of space, ranging 
from the organic to the geometric, from 
linear waves of motion to static forms 
against stippled grounds, in works which 
represent three different phases of his long 
career. 

Hinkle’s ornate drawings are remark- 
able for their laborious draftsmanship and 
the complex symbolism whch contains ref- 
erences to many traditions as well as the 
inventions of a private vision. An elephant 
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Artists Bazaar |*' 
Karl J 
A handmade watercolor paper has, fy§ being 
the first time, been endorsed and sponsor § 1€8P0 
by the American Watercolor Society. Maj sho¥- 
of 100% rag, it takes 3 months to dry, 
comes in 4 weights (72, 140, 300, 4y} Coull 
Ibs.), has 3 surfaces (rough, mediun In one 
smooth). It is to be distributed by the Bef g thi 
Paper Co. of Brooklyn, N. Y., to allan} Waug 
supply dealers. Look for the watermar of pai 
“A.W.S. Handmade.” sensat 
The Perspectograph, originally of Freng torial 
design, is another new device to actualy = 
speed up the translation of orthographic ok 
into perspective drawings and vice very > 
For use by architects, set designers, artis, ait 
and engineers, more information about th — 
new American instrument can be obtaine pn 
from the artist who introduced it. Write the co 
to Perspectograph, c/o Dean Fausett, | Centr 
West 67 St, N. Y. C. 
A wooden plaque, 9” x 7”, of finely fin. | Salp 
ished tulipwood is being offered to artist This 
and craftsmen by Merryfield of Vermont It paint 
will take direct application of oils, enamels, a 
or lacquers for designs, signs, or what eve deer: 
else you can think of to mount or hang lsnter 
The plaques retail at $2.50 a pair postpaid reom: 
from Merryfield, East Street, Bristol, Vt. fei 
New hand operated non disposable spray | bitds 
dispensers to appear on the market are: | of sq 
The Idico Sprayer for fixatives. Terrific alae 
pressure for a fine fog mist is the fear} % ¥ 
of this precision built spray head and pistol Benn 
type hand grip. With an all copper pim glimy 
container, it retails for $6.95 postpaid from berist 
Idico Products Co., 1 West 125th &t, erid 
N. Y. C. - 
The Merry Mister is a plunger type spray-} folia 
er that develops its own pressure for a clean] Jan's 
atomized spray of any thin liquid. A steel] ed, 
aluminum, nylon nozzle mechanism is pte | jn, 
cision made by the N.F.C. Engineering Co. } felin 
for $4.95 postpaid. It includes an 11 02] Ben 
clear jar, plus a spare, or extra cost met | thick 
jars. For folder or information of th | amo; 
Merry Mister, write N.F.C. Engineering } pete 
Co., 2939 6th Avenue, Anoka, Minn. a 
Ob 
B. 
Brot 
by Louis Trakis is cleverly fashioned from] yg 
a single coiled strip of brass; watercolos | Tey, 
of animals by the same artist are reminis } of } 
cences of Africa in which the imaginatively | Mex 
designed animals are endowed with som ] Ney 
of the attributes given them by primitiv } his: 
superstition. (Four Directions, to May 28.) | the 
—MS. | pair 
Ganso Group = 
A stylized or semi-abstract figurative paitt | cop 
ing predominates in the work by membes J yp 
of the gallery group, most of whom rende! | mo. 
their subjects, figure or landscape, in fla the 
decorative patterns, the vagaries of natu J alco 
subdued by the dictates of style. Such work } Af, 
are Edward Chavez’ The Mountain, in 8 | ma 
color crossed by a network of dribble’ d 
lines with a black chasm traversing M& | oy. 
foreground, John Altoon’s freely laid-on and 
slabs of paint forming distinct shap®] 4p 
which seen as a whole become a Trost the 
Horse, Ethel Magafan’s sprawling horiz0® soy 
tal landscape in neat tastefully colome’ | of 





segments, and Howard Maniel’s = 
warm in hue but cold in its methodical 
plotted composition and sharp edged forms 
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The impenetrable allegory of The Rock by 
Karl Fortess, intended to provoke without 
jeing unraveled, inspires a more vigorous 
gsponse than the other paintings in the 
sow. (Ganso, to May 31.)—M.S. 
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y- Made 
00, > Coulton Waugh 
medium } Jp one of the most striking exhibitions held 
the Be gt this gallery in recent months, Coulton 
> all an] Waugh’s oils project his love of nature and 
atermar, | of painting as well, translating his optical 
sensations into an emotionally charged pic- 
f Frenc torial realism which is poetic without being 
actually mushy. : . : | 
oul Working primarily with the palette 
knife, Waugh achieves an intensity of im- 
. which shocks at first with its vibrant 
ee | me at first with | 
‘1 sength then convinces with its subtlety 
bout the upon closer observation. Twilight Brook 
obtaine | sod Diamond Brook are outstanding among 
t. Write the colorful, vigorous canvases here. (Grand 
wusett, 11 Central, to May 20.)—S.F. 
nely fin. | Salpeter Group 
tO aftiss | This final exhibition of the season includes 
moat It} paintings by regular and guest exhibitors 
enamel} and serves to introduce work of a new- 
yhat eve: comer to the gallery, Charles Le Clair. The 
“ hang latter exhibits an oftnamental canvas, Pi- 
Postpaii | eeons in Venice, in which the body and 
ol, Vt. | features of a figure surrounded by fluttering 
sle spray] birds are absorbed into an all-over pattern 
et are: | of squares and bands of color with an os- 
‘Terrific “illating movement which conveys the flurry 
e featur} Of Wings and motion of the pigeons. Ben 
nd pistol Benn’s Central Park Resevoir offers a 
yper pis glimpse of landscape in the artist’s charac- 
eid fame teristic colors, seen through a heavy black 
Sth St. gtid which dominates the foreground and 
dictates the composition. Harold Baum- 
bach’s shimmering still life of feathery 
Pe spray} foliage and bright blossoms, Joseph Kap- 
or a clean} Jan's Wellfleet, Low Tide, a well-construct- 
. A steel] ed, predominantly yellow seascape in case- 
m is pte} in, Moses Soyer’s gaunt and _ gracefully 
ering Co. feline dancers in After the Rehearsal, and 
n 11 @] Ben Wilson’s balanced, vertical Hamlet, 
ost met } thickly pigmented in raw earth tones, are 
| of th | among the noteworthy inclusions. (Sal- 
gineering | peter, to May 30.)—M.S. 
inn. 
Obituary 
B. J. O. Nordfeldt 
Bror J. O. Nordfeldt died on April 21 after 
ned from suffering a heart attack, in Henderson, 
atercolos Texas. The artist, who was 77 at the time 
> remins 1 of his death, was returning from a trip to 
ginatively | Mexico with the intention of arriving in 
vith som | New York in time to see the exhibition of 
primitit | his paintings which was recently on view at 
May 28. ] the Passedoit Gallery. The Swedish-born 
—MS | painter came to this country at the age of 
13 and studied here at the Art Institute of 
; _ | Chicago, later traveling abroad where he 
ive pal | continued his study in England and Paris. 
— He painted the landscapes and seacoast of 
- a many parts of the United States, including 
e, In ™ | the Pacific northwest and New Mexico, and 
of ~. also worked in France, Italy and North 
uch wo | Africa. During the last years of his life he 
iM, pr made his home in Lambertville, N. J. 
dri the Nordfeldt was best known for his vigor- 
is 1 and elemental seascapes and landscapes, 
ly fal and also enjoyed considerable reputation as 
a — 4 printmaker. His paintings are included in 
a Try the collections of the Metropolitan Mu- 
B a scum, the Riverside Museum and a number 
y se of other institutions throughout the coun- 
schodiall th He had many one-man shows at the 
; ie et and Passedoit galleries in New 
ge ork as well as in numerous other cities. 
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the hans hofmann school of fine arts 


52 west 8th street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 


provincetown, mass. 





personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


june 13—sept. 2 








CLASSES PERSONALLY TAUGHT BY 
ABRAHAM 


RATTNER 


June 15-Sept. 4—Beginning and Advanced drawing, paint- 
ing, composition. Visiting artists. Schooi is conveniently 
located to town and beach. Write, EAST HAMPTON 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, EAST HAMPTON, LONG 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


Mexico's INSTITUTO ALLENDE 


Year-round courses in arts, crafts, Spanish . . . 
Master of Arts degree . . . Courses for hobbyists 
. . . Field trips, perpetual sunshine, amazingly 
inexpensive living in Mexico’s most beautiful 
colonial town. 

Free illustrated prospectus: Instituto Allende, 
Box 170. San Micuel de Allende, Gto., Mexico 


45th ANNIVERSARY YEAR 


Ox-BOW 
SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 
June 27 - August 27 
Enroll for whole or part of the summer season 
PAINTING — GRAPHICS — CRAFTS 


Excellent Instruction Write for folder 


JERRY | 


FARNSWORTH 3;; 


of Art 
CAPE COD: July-Sept. FLORIDA: Jan.-May 
Portrait, landscape, still life. Summer school: 
North Truro, Mass. Winter school: Sarasota, 
Florida. Write for circular B. 
e e e 


North Truro, Cape Cod, Mass. 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphie Arts, Paint- 
ings, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, Commercial 
Art, Ceramics. Unlimited contact with Museum col- 
lection through study and lectures. Est. 1876. Also 
Evening School. Russell T. Smith, Head of the School, 
230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 

GALLERY AND 


NORTON SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 


Classes for adults & children, 
for advanced students & beginners. 
Prospectus on request 








MILLS COLLEGE 


Creative Art Workshop 
27 June - 5 August 
The Making of 


Jewelry 
Modern Art Peter Macchiarini 
Alfred Neumeyer 
Painting 
W. A. Gaw 
Ceramics 
Reese Bullen 


Art in Education 
William Boyce 


Children’s Classes 


Rae Breton 
MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND 13, CALIFORNIA 





Study with leading artists at 
OGUNQUIT SCHOOL of 


Painting and Sculpture 


on the ocean at Ogunquit, Maine 
G. |. Approved « June 27-Sept. 9 
Robert LAURENT | John LAURENT 
SCULPTURE PAINTING 
Arthur DESHAIES 
GRAPHICS 
VISITING PAINTER: 
RICHARD LAHEY 


Catalogue: 


OGUNQUIT, MAINE 
WATERCOLOR 


O'HARA © courses 


Corpus Christi, Tex.—May 30-June 11 
San Diego, Calif.—June 15-29 
Laguna Beach, Calif.—Early July 


Write Mrs. Eliot O'Hara, 2025 O St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 
















T1441 JSUMIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 


PAINT and PLAY at 


CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Syracuse Univ. Credit Courses (2-6 cr.). 
ALL SUMMER ACTIVITIES INCLUD- 
ING LIVE SYMPHONIC CONCERTS. 

Painting instruction by REVINGTON ARTHUR 


July and August——(Cataloyv 


Mrs. R. M. Skinner, Secy, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


THE INSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Fine Arts, Advertising 
Arts, Teacher Training, 
Diploma and _ Degrees. 
Accredited. Begins June 
27, 1955. 


Michigan Av. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill., Box 199 


BANFF SCHOOL of 
FINE ARTS 


23rd Session 
In the Canadian Rockies 
June 20th — September 10th 









Offering 
Drama, Ballet, Music, Painting, Handi- 
crafts, Interior Decoration, Oral 


French and Photography. 
For Calendar write: 
Director, 
Banff, Alberta, Canada. 





Art School Directors... 


Use ARTS DIGEST throughout the year to insure maximum 
class enrollment. Information on request. 


ARTS DIGEST - 


116 EAST 59 STREET ~- 


NEW YORK 22 








SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 


HENRY VARNUM POOR 
SIDNEY SIMON 
ANNE POOR 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS 
ABBOTT L. PATTISON 


Visiting Artists 
GEORGE BIDDLE 
ROBERT MOTHERWELL 
CONCETTA SCARAVAGLIONE 
MANFRED SCHWARTZ 
BEN SHAHN 
MITCHELL SIPORIN 
REUBEN TAM 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


July-August 
Write for free Booklet “D” 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 
@ sculp-metal 


IT MODELS 
LIKE CLAY— 


HARDENS 
INTO METAL! 
© 
at leading dealers 



















send 10c for 

16-page 

handbook 
working in 
sculp-metal 


the sculp-metal company 
701-F Investment Bidg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 






FINE 
FRAMES 


. Uevowtional or medirm. 
war worl tp sd, o% 


Fundy 
oot ay 





Athens |wmber (6, ve Arias, : 


JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


“Everything for the Artist’ 


5 Union Square New York 


Send for Ta 
CATALOG | 


Enclose 10c to 
cover cost of 
mailing 
Dealers, Schools 
Simply order on 
Business 
Stationery 


FAIR PRICES SINCE 1868 
EH. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO 
DEPT. AD iEtemmieeha- ee 








Where to Show 


National 


Hyannis, Mass. 


CAPE COD ART ASSOCIATION. Eighth sea- 
son. Three summer exhibitions open to all 
artists. Paintings, sculpture. Membership fee: 
$4. Prizes. Write to Mrs. Mary Walley, Sec- 
retary, Cape Cod Art Association, Hyannis, 
Mass. 


Mahwah, New Jersey 


ART PROJECT SPONSORED BY THE ART 
COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY AND THE FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY, exhibition to be held at 
Mahwah Plant of Ford Motor Co. in 1956, dates 
to be announced. Open to all artists. All 
media; subject matter must bear directly on 
operations at the Ford Motor Co.’s assembly 
plant, Edgewater, N. J., or the plant now un- 
der construction at Mahwah, N. J. Participat- 
ing artists must register with Art Council, 
which will arrange sketching dates. Fee: 
Juries; awards. Write to Art Council of New 
Jersey, Box 176, Ramsey, N 


Newport, Rhode Island 


44TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE ART 
ASSOCIATION OF NEWPORT. August 6 to 31. 
Open to living American Artists. Media: oils, 
prints and small sculpture. Juried by mem- 
bers of Exhibition Committee. Fee: $2 to non- 
members. Entry cards due July 9; work due 
July 16. Write to 44th Annual Exhibition Com- 
mittee, Art Association of Newport, 76 Belle- 
vue Avenue, Newport, R. I. 


New York, New York 


MORRIS GALLERY SUMMER GROUP EXHIBI- 
TION. July 12-30. Open to all artists. All paint- 
ing media. Jury. Awards: one man shows. 
Entry fee: $3. Work due July 7-8. Write to 
Morris Gallery, 174 Waverly Place, New York 
14, N. Y. 


New York, New York 


RECENT DRAWINGS, U.S.A., Museum of Mod- 
ern Art. Sponsored by the Museum's Junior 
Council. Exhibition to be held in spring of 
1956. Open to all artists who are permanent 
residents of the U. S. Media: drawings (a 
work executed in black or one color on paper 
substance). Selection to be made by the mu- 
seum staff. Entry fee: $3. for three drawings. 
Entry cards due by Nov. 1. Write to Junior 
Council Drawing Exhibition, Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, 21 West 53rd Street, New York 19, 


Oakland, California 


WESTERN SCULPTURE AND PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION, July 9 to August 2. Open to all print- 
makers residing in the U. S. and to sculptors 
residing in Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Jury; 
awards. Small insurance charge, no entry 
fee. Entries due June 22. Write Olive Miller, 
Oakland Art Museum, Municipal Auditorium, 
10th and Fallon Streets, Oakland 7, California. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


20TH ANN. MID-YEAR SHOW, The Butler In- 
stitute of American Art, July 1l-Labor Day. 
Open to artists in U. S. & territories. Media: 
oil & watercolor. Prizes: total $5000. Entry 
fee. Jury. Work due: June 5. Write to the 
Secretary, Butler Institute of American Art, 
Youngstown 2, Ohio. 


Regional 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


14TH ANNUAL LOUISIANA STATE ART EX- 
HIBITION sponsored by the Louisiana Art 
Commission. September 11-Oct. 2 at the 
Louisiana Art Commission Galleries. Paintings, 
graphics, sculpture, ceramics, crafts. Open to 
all Louisiana artists. No fee. Jury, prizes. 
Entry cards and work due Sept. 2. For entry 
blanks and information write to Jay R. Brous- 
sard, Director, Louisiana Art Commission, Old 
State Capitol, Baton Rouge 2, La. 


Clinton, New Jersey 


2ND STATE-WIDE EXHIBITION, Hunterdon 
County Art Center. Open to New Jersey art- 
ists. Media: oils and water colors. Jury, 
prizes. Entries due August 6. Write: Hunter- 
don County Art Center, Clinton, N. J. 


Lenox, Massachusetts 


SCULPTURE WORKSHOP EXHIBITION. August 
l-August 10 in the Lenox Library Garden. 
Open to sculptors living in the Berkshires. 
Fee: $3 per entry. Entry blank and work due 
July 10. Write to Franc Epping, The Sculpture 
Workshop, Cliffwood Street, Lenox, Mass. 





Memphis, Tennessee 


STH MEMPHIS BIENNIAL, Dec. 2-25. Paj 
sculptures, graphic arts. Jury, prizes. Entry 
fee: $2.00 per entry. Work due: Nov, 10, No 
tives or residents of Arkansas, 
Tennessee eligible. Write to Louise B, 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery, Overton Park, 
Memphis, Tennessee. 






Norwalk, Connecticut 


6TH ANNUAL NEW ENGLAND SHOW, 
mine Guild of Artists, June 12-July 10. 

to artists born in New England or a r 
therein for two months of the year. Ment 
oil, watercolor, casein, pastel, ceramics gy 
sculpture. Fee: $4, for two entries in 
one medium. Entry cards and work due: May 
13-16. Jury; prizes. Write to Revington Arthy, 
Silvermine Guild of Artists, Norwalk, Conn, 











Sonora, California 


3RD ANNUAL GOLDEN CHAIN ART EXH. 
TION, July 24 to Aug. 7. Open to all 
living or having worked in the Mother Lod 
Media: oils, water colors. Entry fee: $j, 
Prizes. Entry blanks due July 1. Entries dy 
July 5. Write Mother Lode Art Association 
Box 1394, Sonora, California. 


Washington, D. C. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON ARTISTS 63—) 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION, National Collection o 
Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution. June 15 » 
July 7. Media: oil painting and sculpture. 
Open to members of the organization and all 
artists in Washington area. Jury, prizes. Wok 
due on June 4. For entry blanks write to li 
oO. — 2034 Tunlaw Road, N.W., Washing. 
ton, 
































Washington, D. C. 


FIFTH BIENNIAL EXHIBITION OF CERAMIC 
ART sponsored by the Kiln Club of Washing 
ton, to be held Sept. 1 to 30, National Colle. 
tion of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution 
Open to artists residing in District of Colum 
bia, Maryland and Virginia, to foreign artists, 
and by invitation to other American artists 
Media: pottery, ceramic. sculpture, tiles 
enamel, and stained glass. Jury; awards 
Award winning pieces eligible for inclusin 
in National Collection of Fine Arts. Entries 
due on August 19. For entry blanks writ 
George Beishlag, 2044 Ft. Davis St., SE, 
Washington, D. C. 



























































































Guggenheim Fellowships 
Announced 


Guggenheim Fellowships in the field oi 
creative arts have been awarded to Ben 
Kamihira, painter, Philadelphia; Seon 
Moy, painter, New York; Hobson Pittman, 
painter, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania; Sal 
Swarz, sculptor, New York; and Donal 
Stuart Thrall, painter, Detroit. Resear 
grants in the history of art and architectut 
were received by Dr. Kenneth John Conatt 
of Harvard University (studies of the Ro 
manesque Abbey Church and Monastery 0 
Cluny), Bartlett H. Hayes, Jr., director 0 
the Addison Gallery of American Art (it 
fluence of provincial European art on Amet 
ican art) and Dr. Horst Woldemar Jansos, 
professor of fine arts, Washington Squat 
College, New York University (history ¢ 
art and artists of the Italian Renaissance 
Among those awarded fellowships in th 
field of - American literature is Josept 
Frank, literary critic of Princeton, N. J, 
whose critical essay on André Malraux We 
appear in a forthcoming issue of ARS 
DIGEST. 












































































































































Colorado Springs Scholarships 


Six full-tuition scholarships for both upp 
and lower division students in the fields @ 
painting, graphic arts, sculpture and desig 
are offered for the academic year 195% 
by the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Ceatt 
School. The school also offers one teachint 
assistantship for a graduate student i 
painting and design. Applications should 
addressed, prior to June 20, to Miss 
ence Quirk, Registrar, Colorado Sprit 
Fine Arts Center School, 30 West Dak 
Street, Colorado Springs, Colorado. 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 
jast. To June: Regional Ann’. 
ARBOR, MICH. 


ef 






on Paik Univ. To May 26: Student Ex. 
NS, GA. 
= To June 15: A. R. Brewster. 
BALTIMORE, MD 





Inst. May 22-26: Student shows. 
: Perm. Coll. 
Walters: Liturgy & Arts. 


Y HILLS, CALIF. 
Perls To June 10: W. Brice. 
Silagy: Mod. Fr. & Amer. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
Museum To May 28: G. Bridges; H. 
Lowe. 


BOSTON, MASS. 

Brown To May 28: C. Metcalf. 

Doll & Richards To June 1: “‘Select- 
ed Pictures.” 

ICA To May 27: Wotruba. 

Museum To June 27: C. Guys. 

Printmakers To June 1: V. Andrus. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. . 
Albright To June 12: 50th Anniv. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Busch-Reisinger Museum To June 8: 
Matisse Memorial. 


ITE, N.C. 
Mint May: School Art Ann’l. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Inst. To May 29: Rattner Drwgs. 

Fromkin May: H. Weber. 

Il. Inst. May: Open House. 

Lantern May: J. Plaut. 

Library To May 28: J. Richardson; 
M. Horn. 

Main St. To June 16: H. Erni. 
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& Ptgs. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Museum May 19-Aug. 30: Printmakers 
Ann’l. 







CLEARWATER, FLA. 
Art Center May: ‘“‘Popular Art.” 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Museum To June 12: Cleveland Ann’!. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 
Museum To May 29: Arts Fair. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Gallery May: League Ann’l. 


DALLAS, TEX. 
Museum To June : Dallas Cty. Ann’l. 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
ba To May 26: Amer. Weol. 
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DAYTON, OHIO 
To May 24: Watercolor An- 






nual, 


DENVER, COLO. 
Museum To May 29: Dali. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
Art Center To June 16: K. Knaths. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
L To June 12: Design in Scan- 
dinavia. 

FLORENCE, S. C. 

Museum To May 28: Cont. Amer. 


FLUSHING, N. Y. 
— Parish To May 21: League 

















HARTFORD, CONN. 
Wadsworth To June 6: “Off for the 
Holidays.” 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
Museum To May 28: Students. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Herron To May 22: Children’s Art. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
= To May 29: Winslow Ames 
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LINCOLN, MASS. 
va T Seimei 
Usa o May 26: “Built in 


LOS ANGELES CALIF. 
Art Assoc. May: Group. 
Cowie mF. Dyck. 

ay: Mod. Fr. 
Landau May 25-June 11: J. Jarvaise. 
Lane May: San Fran. Group. 


useum To June 26: Area Ann’l. 
Stendahl: Anc. Amer. & Mod. Fr. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Hite May: Marangoni 


MADISON, WISC. 
Univ, May: Russian Ptgs. 


















Calendar of Exhibitions 


Oehischlaeger May: Mexican Drwgs. 


MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier May: Ponti-Kepes. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Inst. To Aug. 31: School Art. 

Univ. To May 27: David Kwok. 
Walker To May 31: British Sculptors. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 

Museum May: 20th Century Ameri- 
cans; Winslow Homer; Everett 
Shinn. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 

Museum To May 22: P. Andrew; P. 
Ewen. 

NEWARK, N. J. 

Museum May: 19th C. Ptg. 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Douglass To May 21: Students. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Museum To May 29: “Five Schools.” 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Museums 

Brooklyn (Eastern Pkway) To June 
12: Watercolor Biennial; To June 
26: Print Annual. 

Cooper (Cooper Sq.) To June 17: 19th 
C. Jewelry. 

Guggenheim (Sth at 88) From May 17: 
Giacometti. 

Jewish (Sth at 92) To June: ‘‘Carni- 
val”; T. Herzl Memorial. 

Metropolitan (5th at 82) To May 30: 
Goya; Amer. Swords. 

Modern (11 W. 53) To June 12: Aris 
of India; To May 22: New Talent; 
To Sept.: Japanese House. 

National Academy (5th at 89) To 
May 30: Nat’l Assoc. Women Art- 


ists. 

N. Y. Historical Soc. (Cent. Pk. W. 
at 77) Drwgs, Wcols, Baroness H. 
De Neuville. 

Riverside (Riv. Dr. at 103) To May 
22: Society of Young Amer. Artists. 

Whitney (22 W. 54) To Aug. 7: “The 
New Decade’’-35 Amer. Artists. 

Galleries 

A.A.A. (711 5th at 55th) May 16-28: 
H. Low; V. Malta. 

A.C.A. (63 E. 57) To May 21: Refreg- 
ier; May 23-June 4: Group. 

Alan (32 E. 65) To May 27: R. 
D’Arista. 

Argent (67 E. 59) To May 28: J. 
Watson. 

Artists (851 Lex at 64) May 21-June 
9: E. Akiba. 

A.S.L. (215 W. 57) Ann’l Concours. 

Babcock (38 E. 57) To May 28: Amer. 
Artists. 

Barbizon-Plaza (58 at 6th) To May 
31: Craft Students League. 

Barone (202 E. 51) To May 21: W. 
Midener; May 23-June 11: J. Leong. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 62) Group. 

Bodley (223 E. 60) To May 28: C. 
Brunnell. 

Borgenicht (61 E. 57) May 16-June 
5: S. Gordin. 

Brown Stone (146 E. 57) Cont. Ptgs. 

Caravan (132 E. 65) Watercolors. 

Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) To Sept.: 
Indonesian Art; 17th-20th Century 
Chessmen. 

Carstairs (11 E. 57) Fr. Ptgs. 

City Center (131 W. 55) To May 30: 
Prints, Drawings. 

Coeval (100 W. 56) May 15-June 4: 
W. Gambini. 

Contemporary Arts (106 E. 57) May 
16-June 3: J. Konzal, sculp. 

Contemporary Foreien (37 W. 57) To 
May 23: Spanish Ptgs. 

Crespi (205 E. 58) Group. 

Davis (231 E. 60) To June 4: D. 
Levine. 

Downtown (32 E. 51) To May 28: 
Spring Group. 

Durlacher (11 E. 57) To May 21: T. 
Maselli. 

Duveen (18 E. 79) Old Masters. 

Duveen-Graham (1014 Mad. at 78) 
May: A. Salemme. 

Eggleston (969 Mad. at 76) To May 
29: M. Thornton. 

Eighth St. (33 W. 8) Cont. Ptgs. 

Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) May 21-June 
4: F. Govan. 

Fine Arts Associates (41 E. 57) Fr. 


Ptgs. 

Forum (822 Mad. at 69) To May 26: 
Univ. of Fla. 

Four Directions (114 4th at 12) To 
May 28: Group. 

Fried (40 E. 68) May: Calligraphy. 

Galerie De Braux (131 E. 55) Amer. 
& Europ. 


— G (200 E. 59) To Sept.: Cont. 
rt. 


Galerie Moderne (49 W. 53) May 16- 
June 30: Fr. & Amer. 

Galerie St. Etienne (46 W. 57) May 
20-June 11: Children’s Art. 


Gallery 75 (30 E. 75) To May 31: F. 
Komatsu. 


Gallery 21 (21 E. 63) To May 21: R. 
Johansson; May 24-June 6: Corelli, 
sculpture; Wilner, watercolors. 

Ganso (125 E. 57) To May 21: H. 
Mandel; May 23-June 18: Group. 

Grand Central (15 Vand. at 42) May 
17-27: W. Bassford. 

Grand Central Moderns (120 E. 57) 
May 16-June 3: G. Johnson. 

Hall of Art (534 Mad. at 55) Amer. 
& Europ. 

Hansa (210 Cent. Pk. S.) To May 22: 
F. Lansner. 

Hartert (22 E. 58) Amer. & Fr. 

Heller (63 E. 57) May 17-June 4: 
Group. 

Tolas (46 E. 57) To May 20: F. de 
Verdura. 

Jabu Enamel (400 W. 57) Sculp. in 
Enamel. 

Jackson (22 E. 66) May 16-June 11: 
Mod. Group. 

James (70 E. 12) To May 28: Cont. 


Group. 
Janis (15 E. 57) To Sept.: Closed. 
Jorgen (241 E. 60) To May 27: F. 


Wood. 
Karnig (1912 E. 62) To May 28: 
Boissinade. 
Kennedy (78 5th at 59) Prts, Ptgs. 
Kleemann (11 E. 68) May: S. Weidl. 
Knoedler (14 E. 57) May: Cont. Ital. 
Kootz (600 Mad. at 57) Soulages. 
Korman (855 Mad. at 69) To June 
4: G. Cohen. 
Kottler (108 E. 57) To May 21: J. 
Morton; E. Grumbacher. 
Kraushaar (32 E. 57) To May 21: G. 


Beal. 

Library of Paintings (28 E. 72) Amer. 
& Europ. 

Lilliput (23112 Eliz.) Summer Quar- 
terly, by app’t. 

Little Studio (680 Mad.) May 16-28: 
. Ubina. 

Loft (302 E. 45) To May 31: C. 
Hamilton. 

Matisse (41 E. 57) To May 27: Group. 

Meltzer (38 W. 57) To June 6: M. 
Gekiere. 

Mi _ Chou (320-B W. 81) To June 30: 


Choy Li. 

Midtown (17 E. 57) To June 4: D. 
Kingman. 

Milch (55 E.. 57) May 16-17: 


Schwieder Group. 

Morris (174 Waverly Pl.) May 23- 
June 11: H. Leech. 

New (601 Mad. at 57) Group. 

Newhouse (15 E. 57) Old Masters. 

New School (66 W. 12) To June 8: 
Student Ann’l. 

Panoras (62 W. 56) To May 21: H. 
Mesa; May 23-June 4: Bergman, 
Morse. 

Parma (1107 Lex.) Group. 

Parsons (15 E. 57) May 16--June 4: 
T. Sills; D. Howell. 

Passedoit (121 E. 57) May 16-June 4: 
Riba-Rovira. 

Pen & Brush (16 E. 10) To Sept. 10: 
Watercolors. 

Perdalma (110 E. 57) May: A. 
Lieban. 

Peridot (820 Mad. at 68) To May 28: 
H. BenDov. 

Perls (1016 Mad. at 78) Mod. Fr. 

Petite (129 W. 56) Europ. Ptgs. 

Pierino (127 Macdougal) Groups. 

Regina (254 W. 23) May 15-31: R. 
Iwamoto. 

Rehn (683 5th at 54) May 16-June 10: 
J. Corbino. 

Riley (26 E. 55) Cont. Ptgs. 

Roko (51 Grnwch.) Cont. Ptgs. 

Rosenberg (20 E. 79) Fr. & Amer. 

Saidenberg (10 E. 77) Mod. Art. 

Salpeter (42 E. 57) To May 30: Group. 

Schab (602 Mad. at 57) Rare Prints. 

Schaefer (32 E. 57) To May 21: Farr, 
sculpture; Simpson, paintings; May 
23-Aug.: Fact & Fantasy. 

Schoneman (63 E. 57) Mod. Fr. 

Sculpture Center (167 E. 69) Cont. 
Sculp. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) African Sculp. 

Seligmann (5 E. 57) Cont. Ptgs. 

Stable (924 7th at 58) From May 23: 
Burri. 

Sudamericana (866 Lex. at 66) To May 
28: Primitives. 

Tanager (90 E. 10) To Sept.: Closed. 

Teachers (206 W. 15) To May 30: 
Retired Teachers. 

Terrain (20 W. 16) Light & Dark. 

The Contemporaries (959 Mad. at 75) 
To May 28: F. Ostrower. 

Tibor De Nagy (206 E. 53) To May 
30: R. Goodnough. 

Urban (19 E. 76) To June 4: Kaprow. 

Valentin (32 E. 57) May 17-June 11: 
A. Calder. 

Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21 E. 57) To 
May 31: J. Dufy. 

Village (39 Grove) To May 27: 
Awards. 

Viviano (42 E. 57) May: Afro. 

Walker (117 E. 57) To July: Group. 


Wellons (70 E. 56) To May 31: R. 
Broner. 

Weyhe (794 Lex. at 61) May 16- 
June 3: Goya Prints. 

Wildenstein (19 E. 64) To May 28: 
Mod. Amer. & Fr. 

Willard (23 W. 56) To May 28: 
Dehner, Knee, S. Smith. 

Wittenborn (38 E. 57) Graphics. 


NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum To June 5: School Art; May 
31-Aug. 1: Tidewater Artists. 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith May: i8th C. Eng. 


OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Mills To June 12: Students. 

Museum To June 5: E. Vicente; J. 
Hegemeyer. 


ORONO, ME. 
Univ. Gallery May: W. Feldman, R. 
Davis, F. Homburger. 


PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Kaastra: Cont. Art. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Art Alliance To May 22: R. Flor- 
sheim; Sculp. Group. 

Carlen To June 10: Stapleton. 

Coleman May: Cont. Italian. 

Dubin To May 20: Hurwitz. 

Little: Cont. Fr. 

Lush To June 8: Students. 

Museum: Perm. Coll. 

Pa. Aca. To June 15: 19th C. Amer. 
(Karolik). 

Print Club May: Selected Prints. 

Schurz May: H. Naumer. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Arts & Crafts To May 22: Sculpture 
Ann’l. 

Carnegie To June 12: M. Eklind. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club To May 29: A. K. Henry. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
Museum To May 29: Va. Artists. 


ROANOKE, VA. 
Arts Center May: W. Gioler. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Univ. To June 12: Regional Ann’l. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 
Crocker To June 26: Reg. Kingsley 
Ann’l, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Artists Guild May: Knowles. 
Museum May: Gubler. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX. 
McNay May: Daumier. 
Witte To May 21: Art Inst. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

De Young May: Cont. Swedish Ptg. 
Gump’s June: Japan Prints. 
Labaudt To May 27: Crittchet; Ben- 

venute; Cohn; Wood. 

Museum To June 5: Neuberger Coll. 
Ruthermore May: Dan Lutz. 

Six To June 4: R. Bachman. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Dusanne To May 31: Hyde & Fraser. 
Museum To June 5: Wcol. Ann’. 
Seligman: Cont. Amer. & Eur. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Museum To June 5: Purchase Ann’l. 
Smith May: Mus. Drwg. Class Ex. 


TOLEDO, OHIO 
Museum May: Toledo Ann’l. 


TOPEKA, KAN. 
Mulvane May 25-Sept.: Wash. Univ. 
Ann’l. 


TULSA, OKLA. 
Philbrook May: Cont. 
Ann’l, 


UTICA, N. Y. 

Munson To June 15: Sheeler Retro- 
spective. 

WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Aden May: Cont. Amer. 

Amer. Univ. May 22-June 5: Students. 

Corcoran May: C. Hassom; S. Haden. 

Phillips To June 29: Marin Mem. 

Smithsonian May: J. Laurent. 

Wash. Univ. May: Harrison, Maps. 

Wilson Teachers To June 3: Wash. 
Artists. 

Whyte To June 4: Missie Dodds. 


WESTBURY, N. Y. 
Country Art Gal. To June: Flower 
Ptgs. 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLA. 
Norton May: Fla. Artists. 


WESTPORT, CONN. 
Kipnis To May 27: Rouault. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
Museum To June §: Botanical Prints. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Butler May: Photo Ann’l. 


Amer. Ind. 


sent free to friends 


who love the arts 


ARTS 


We'd like to introduce the new expanded 
ARTS picEst to more readers like your- 
self —men and women who share your 


interest in the arts. 


We'll send each friend whose name and 
address you send us a recent issue of 
ARTS picEst— without cost or obliga- 
tion. They will appreciate your thought- 


fulness — so mail their names today. 


ARTS oictst © 116 East 59 street @ N.Y. 22 


another ; 
GRUMBACHER 
FIRST! 


That same time-tested Grumbacher Retouch Varnish . . , 

the standard of artists for years... now available for © 
the first time in the easy-to-use pressurized spray can, — 
Just aim, press the button, and protect your oil paint- — 
ing with a crystal clear, transparent coat. 


e Genuine damar varnish made 
only by M.Grumbacher, Inc, — 


e Protects oil paintings from 
dirt, dust and grime. 


e Restores the gloss of wet, 
freshly applied oil paint. — 
Facilitates accurate color 
comparison for further 


painting. 

@ Protects artists’ oil pai 
until sufficiently dry for 
final varnishing. 


vie sn 5198 


AVAILABLE AT YOUR FAVORITE ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEA c 
M. GRUMBACHER— 


464 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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